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THE SEASONS. 


gamortal aversion 
to follow the dictates of nature, which clearly enjoin every mother, uuvless she 
ve incapacitated by some bodily defect or weakness, to suckle her own child 


In 
consequence of this custom, } 


Benoni, the son of Pierre, was fed on pap made of 
° 2 . ‘ , 9 — * ‘ am. _ ” 
A vision of Death's Destruction, a Poem; the Creation, a Poem; the Last Man; yuck-wheat flower. diluted wit 


and Miscellaneous Poems. 


By T. J. Ouseley. London: Longman & Co 
This terrible title has made us nervous: in vain a sensible friend at our elbow 


assured us that we should find pleasing poetry under Death's Destruction, 


Creation, and the Last Man. 
hand and averted eyes ; 
judgment on.” 


and present them with pleasure to our readers :-—— 


SPRING. 
The soft green grass Is growing, 
O’er meadow and o'er dale ; 
The silvery founts are flowing 
Upon the verdant vale ; 
The pale snow-drop is springing, 
To greet the glowing sun ; 
The primrose sweet is flinging 
Perfume the fields among; 
The trees are in the blossom, 
The birds are in their song ; 
As spring upon the bosom 
Of nature ’s borne along. 


So the dawn of human life 
Doth green and verdant spring : 
It doth little ween the strife 
That after years will bring: 
Like the snow-drop, it is fair, 
And like the primrose sweet ; 
But its innocence can’t scare 
The blight from its retreat. 
SUMMER. 
The full ripe corn is bending 
In waves of golden light ; 
The new-mown hay is sending 
Its sweets upon the night; 
The breeze is softly sighing, 
To cool the parched dowers ; 
‘The rain, to see them dying, 
Weeps forth its gentile showers; 
The merry fish are playing 
Adown yon crystal stream ; 
And night from day is straying, 
As twilight gives its gleam. 


And thus manhood in its prime, 
Is full, and ripe, and strong ; 

And it scarcely deems that time 
Can do its beauty wrong : 

Like the merry fish we play, 
Adown the stream of life ; 

And we reck not of the day 
That gathers what is rife. 

AUTUMN. 

The flowers all are fading, 
Their sweets are rifled now; 

And night sends forth her shading, 
Along the mountain brow ; 

The bee bath ceased its winging, 
To flowers at early morn; 

The birds have ceased their singing, 
And silent wait the dawn; 

The harvest now is gathered, 
Protected from the clime ; 

The leaves are seared and withered, 
That late shone in their prime. 


‘Thus when fourscore years are gone, 
O’er the frail life of man, 

Time sits heavy vn his throne, 
As near his brow we scan : 

Like the Autumn leaf that falls, 
When winds the branches wave ; 

Like night shadows, daylight palls ; 
Like all—he finds a grave. 

WINTER. 

The snow is on the mountain, 
The frost is on the vale, 

The ice hangs o'er the fountain, 
The storm rides on the gale, 

The earth is bared and naked, 
The air is cold and drear, 

The sky with snow-clouds flaked, 
And deuse foul fogs appear, 

The sun shines not so brightly 
Through the dark murky skies, 

The nights grow longer nightly, 
And thas the Winter dies. 


Thus falls man, his season past, 
The blight hath ta’en his bloom ; 
Summer gone, the Autumn blast 
Consigns him to the tomb: 
Then the Winter, cold and drear, 
With pestilential breath, 
Blows upon his silent bier 
And whispers—This is Death! 


——— 
THE CONSCRIPT’S FATHER. 


ha 


“We believe you,’ we said, with withdrawn 
‘but these matters are much too mighty for us to pass ‘I'he 
**T shall retreat, then, (said our visitor) into the Miscellaneous. 
What says your critical taste to these little poems!” 


So saying, he read with 
feeling ‘* The Seasou’s of Life”’ 


we were struck with their truth and beauty, 


é ha little milk ; and this, with an occasional spoon- 
ful of soup, made with fat pork and cabbaze, on * jours gras,” formed his 
nourishment. Little Benoni, however, in spite ef buck-wheat pap, and soup 
made of pork and cabbage, became a handsome youth, and at length arrived at 


the age of twenty, when it was necessary he sould draw for the conscription. 





awful day arrived, and handreds of families were seen hastening in al 
directions to St. 


Hilaire, it being usua) on these occasions for the whole of a 
youth's family to accompany him. Among the foremost marched Pierre, flourish- 
ing his stick, and relating for the hundredth time in what manner he had received 
his wound at the battle of Austerlitz; then fullowed Marie, exclaiming and 
weeping, sighing and Jaughing by turns, crossing herself occasionally, when the 
thought of the possibility of her son's being drawn rushed into her mind ; and 
last of all came Benoni, supported right and left by half a dozen sprightly 
damse!s : 

‘The sous-prefect, the mayor, the gens-d'armes, and all the civil and military 
authorities were assembled in the town hall, preparing for the 
just as the party from Verolet approached. 
to draw, and he took a doomed number. 


great ceremony, 
At length it came to Benoni’s turn 

Every countenance of the family 
instantly fell, except that of his father, who, by a certain sivnificant movement of 
the head, and the words ** ca wira pas,” intimated to the by-standers that he | 


} 
somehow or other the means of preventing the enrolment of his son 


1aaq 
of the surest grounds of exemption, on which the power of the State 
infringes. is be ng the only son of a widow; for the 
contemplated the inconvenience which the smal! 


never | 
legislature has justly | 
properties that abound in 
France would experience in having no proper or trust-worthy person to super- 
intend them. 

When Marie and Pierre were left alone, the old man exacted from her an 
oath of secrecy as to what he was about to divulge. He then told her that 
there was but one way by which he could effect the exemption of his son :— 
‘* Thatis,” said he, **by means of my death!” “Oh! 


monstrous,” said she ; 
* Pierre, thou dost not surely mean to destroy thyself to save thy son!” “ Why, | 
not exactly,” rejoined he, ‘but I mean to pretend to die. If my hat and jacket 
should be found to-morrow morning on the banks of the river, do not you, by | 
word, deed, intimation, or inuendo, give reason for people to suppese I am still | 
alive. Cherish thy son—look after thy affairs—let no one overreach thee—put 
thy trust in Heaven, and depend on it thou shalt one day—but that day may be 
far distant—again see Pierre!" 
The next morning, having secretly taken an old hat and jacket, he made the 
best of his way to the banks of the river, where he deposited these articles 
| near a torrent, and ere the sun rose had reached Avranches, a small town about | 
Ofigen miles distant. Thence he proceeded with all possible dispatch to Gran- 
| coast of Newfoundland. He was unt#Pae/h.en, boapdaceant’ ulretinedta.the | 
| Labrador, and entered the service of asettler. At the end of ten years, finding | 
| that he had amassed enough money to pay for a passage home, and thinking that | 
sufficient time had elapsed to exclude his son from the necessity of serving, he | 
| embarked for his native country, and landed at Cherbourgh, whence, travelling | 
on foot, he arrived at Haut Verolet, just as the family of his son, who was now | 
| married, and had children, were sitting down to supper. ‘The old woman had | 
died without divulging the secret. He opened the door, and stood for an instant | 
on the threshold. Benoni's countenance assumed a deadly puleness. ** Do you | 
not recollect m#, Benoni!” said Pierre. ‘ Old man,” replied Benoni, * I know | 
thee not.” * Not know me, wretch!” said the other bursting with indignation, | 
| and grasping with violence a huge cudgel which he bore in his hand ; ** dost | 
thou deny thy father!’ “Pooh! pooh!” said Benoni, “the old fool has long 
been food for the fishes!’ ‘These words struck dreadfully on the ear of Pierre. 
The blood rushed into his face—his arm instantly rose—the cudgel was bran- 
\ dished in the air, and fell with tremendous violence onthe skull of Benoni. He | 
| staggered afew paces forward, and fell dead at his father’s feet. 
‘The latter was speedily seized, and conveyed to St. Lo, the capital of the | 
, department. where im due time he was bronght to his trial, and condemned to | 
die. An appeal, however, being made to Charles the Tenth, and the early inci- 
| dents of his life, his romantic and devoted attachment to his son, the provocation | 


| 
| 
| 
j 


he had received, the suddenness of the act, in which there did not appear the | 
slightest projected malice, being all weighed, his life was spared. He returned | 
to Verolet, and wandered fora few months among its woods, or sat listless and | 
| absorbed upon its rocks; but the hand of death was on him, and at length, 


realizing his paternal fraud, he precipitated himself into that torrent, on the | 
banks of which, years before, with a view to save Benoni from the conscription, | 


) he had deposited his hat and coat. 


——- 
EDMUND BURKE. 
{Resumed from the ALpion of 25th May.] , 
The second period of the life of this memorable man, commencing with his 
| acceptance of office, and ending with his abjuration of the Whig party, abound- 
ed in the most striking political change. The British Cabinet was in a perpetual 
| State of convulsion. Ministers shifted their places, and sometimes their prin- 
| ciples, like the scenes of a pantomime. The “King’s Friends, the Landed 
! Interest, and the Allies of the People.” were alternately uppermost and plunged 
| into the lowest depths of political disgrace. The wheel of power was in a 
perpetual whirl. But the world, too, was in a constant state of change. America 
| had hoisted the standard of civil war, and it was rapidly answered by a signal 
from France. England was half revolutionized, and might have rivalled France 
in ruin, but for the prowess of’ one man. Unexampled ability, sustained by 
integrity beyond all spot, and patriotism equal to all sacrifice, constituted Pitt the 
national leader ; and though he did not live to see the triumph of his efforts, he 
| proved irresistibly, that if the British empire was to be preserved, it must be by 
his right hand. 

We have seen Burke rising by rapid steps to the summit of parliamentary 
fame. There he stood fixed 
his own great powers. He had attained an equal eminence of popularity. But 
here he was to suffer the natural fluctuations of an element, to which the waves 

| and the winds are constancy. He had been flung up by popular caprice to the 
height of popular confidence, and was now to be flung down by the mere action 
| of the surge. The people of Bristol, clamouring for the rights and wrongs of 
America, became suddenly indignant at finding their representative supporting 
the same principles in the cause of Ireland. The injuries of men in open 


rebullion against their country, awoke all their sympathies ; the benefits of their | 


fellow-subjects on the other side the Irish Channel, roused all their resentment 


To please both was clearly impossible. Burke, at a later period of his career, 
At the village of Haut Verolet, situated about two miles from St Hilaire du 


Harcourt, in the department of La Manche, lived a man named Pierre Jaubin, 
whose youth had been passed in the early conflicts of the Revolution. 
received a sabre wound at the battle of Austerlitz, which had carried away part 
of his left cheek, and obliterated his left eye, he easily obtained his discharge, 
and returned home to assist his aged parents in the cultivation of a smal] estate. 
This property, which consisted of only ten acres, was considered, in that country, 


Having 


would have scorned to please either. But he was still young in politics; his 
nature was generous and patriotic ; his spirit was contemptuous of self; he took 
the side of justice and his country ; and in that hour cast himself for ever out of 
the representative glories of Bristol. He was equally unlucky in both instances. 
IreJand, buoyed up with an extravagant hope, pronounced the man all but a trai- 
tor, who advised moderation. Bristol branded him as renegade ; and under the 


** pitiless, pelting storm,” of rabble obloquy, he slowly learned the greatest, yet 
as no mean possession, and entitled the heir to the ready recognition of his rich 
neighbours, and to the becks, winks, nods, and whispers of his co-equals. 


In a short time after his return he married a young girl named Marie Raulin, | own bosom. | 
and soon after that event his parents died, and he entered into possession of the | 


little paternal property. 


The fruit of his union was an only son, who, like all the children of that dis-| found to be utterly worthless; Church and State equally demand a universa 


the tardiest talent of public life, the firmness, that, scorning the volatile and pro- | 
fligate breath of party, draws its judgment, its reason, and its reward, from its 


Once in every half century, the populace of England discover that they are 
| the most aggrieved body under the stars. All the old institutions of the land are 


One | + 


| must feel himself involved. 


Nothing could shake the supremacy founded upon | 


change; the political buttresses which have supported our freedom for centu- 
ries, are seen, by the sudden discernment of the rabble, to be constructed on false 
principles ; the safeguards for which the ablest men of England struggled and 
died, are deciared by every fabricator of paragraphs ina newspaper to be ticks on 
popular credulity; allegiance to Kings, reverence to the Chureh, and honour to 
society, are ridiculed as the exploded discovery of times when the human under- 
standing was still in its infancy ; and with the populace for the philosophers, and 
their iaranguers for the legislators, the new course of illumination begins and 
ends. Iu the year 1779, Bristo! had made the discovery, which she has renewed 
since in even a more expressive shape, that the law of the multitude was enti- 
tied to be the law of the land. Burke received sufficient intimation, that any 
doubt upon this subject must be his overthrow. His party in the house were 
probably alarmed at the loss of so powerful a champion; and for the evident 
purpose of retrieving his position, and retaining his seat, he was urged to his fa- 
mous motion on ‘* Economical Reform.” ‘The name has since become so ob- 
noxious as a cover for every hazard, to be purchased by every illusion, that its 
simple adoption may seem a stain upou the memory of a great man. But it is to 
be remembered that party has its bondage not the less severe that its fetters in- 
visibly work their way into the mind. Reform was essential as a popular bribe. 
But the violence which reforms by tearing down, and the covetousness which pu- 
rifies by rapine, were equally alien to the mind of this great leader. In declaring 
change necessary, he stopped at the portal of the Constitution ; he did not ven- 
ture to lay a finger upon the shrine, which so many thousands of the school of 
pa‘riohism would have been rejoiced to rob; and leaving it to others to offer 
‘strange fire upon the altar,” he proceeded to purify and brighten its exterior, to 
remove impediments to the national investigation, and to make the greater 


| abuses of the public purse, too public to exist, or be suffered to exist any longer. 


‘The speech which he addressed to the House on this topic, is still quoted as one 
of the most pregnant and powerfui of his triumphs; it contains one of the finest 
exempliiications of parliamentary eloquence in all its forms; and, by its brilliant 


| dexterity, no less than by its vast accumulation of fact, and its rich and poetic 


fancy, no less than by its vigorous reasoning, might alone place the orator at the 
head of philosophic statesmen. 

‘The commencement of this great performance has been criticised, as coming 
too circuitously to its object. Yetwe musttake into consideration the difficulties 
in which the speaker on the surrender of salaries and the extinction of offices 
Burke was evidently sensible of the necessity of 


| treading his way cautiously upon those * fires hidden under treacherous ashes.” 


**T enter,” says he, ‘** perfectly into the nature and consequences of my attempt. 


I advance to it with a tremor that shakes me to the inmost fibre of my frame. [ 


feel that I engage in a business, in itself most ungracious, totally wide of the 
course of prodent conduct, and [ really think, the most completely adverse that 
can be imagined to the natural turn and temper of my own mind. I know that 
all parsimony is of a quality approaching to unkindness, and that on some person 
or other every refurm must uperate as a sort of punishment. Indeed, the whole 


class. of the severe and restrictive virtues are at a market almost too bigh for 
capable of being imitated, and €V@N OULUUTTOy ne rete 


effects, by the worst of vices. Malignity and envy will carve much more Pa 
ly in the work of retrenchment, than frugality and providence.” 

But the personal point, whieh no man ever despised more, and which no man 
more loftily defined, when the occasion demanded, did not escape the Orator, 
who was alone a candidate for the distinetions of public employment. The man 
who was to triumph in debate by the keenness of his investigation into the abuses 
of office, and to gain the palm of public approbation by his vigour in pursuing 
patronage to its strongholds, must have felt that he was closing the doors of ad- 
ministration upon himself. This he expresses with prophetic consciousness. 


| * It is much more easy to reconcile this measure with humanity, than to bring it 
| to any agreement with prudence. I do not mean that little, selfish, pitiful, bastard 


thing, which sometimes goes by the name of a family in which it is not legiti- 
mate, and to which it is a disgrace. I mean even that public and enlarged pru- 
dence, which, apprehensive of being disabled from rendering acceptable services 
to the world, withholds itself from those that are invidious. Gentlemen who are 
apt to form their ideas of Kings from Kings of former times, might dread the 
anger of areiguing Prince! ‘They who are more provident of the future, or, by 


being young, are more interested in it, might tremble at the resentment of the 
| successor ; they might see a long, dreary, unvaried vista of despair and exclusion 


for half a century before them. ‘This is no pleasant prospect at the outset of a 
political journey.” 

Another shape of this many-headed hazard now developes itself to his eye, 
and, undoubtedly, to a man who desired to pass smoothly through life, to glide 
along the railway of the world without shocks or jolts to the machine, to float 
down the stream of society without being submerged in its eddies, or hurled 
| down its cataracts, nothing could be more startling than the host of personal hos- 

tilities which this measure was sure to create. ‘The private enemies to be 

made in all attempts of this kind,” said he, ‘are innumerable, and this enmity 

will be the more bitter, and the more dangerous too, because a sense of dignity 

will oblige them to conceal the cause of their resentment. Very few men of 

reat families, and extensive connexions, but will feel the smart of a cutting re- 
| form in some close relation, some bosom friend, some pleasant acquaintance, 
| some dear, protected dependent. Emolument is taken from some, patronage from 
| others, objects of pursuit from all. Men forced into an involuntary independence, 
| will abhor the authors of a blessing which in their eyes has so very near a re- 

semblance to a curse. Services of the present sort create no attachments. The 
cold commendation of a public advantage never was, and never will be, a match 
for the quick sensibility of a private luss. When many people have an interest 
in railing, sooner er later they will bring a considerable degree of unpopularity 
upon the measure. ‘The Reformation will act against the reformers, and revenge 
wil! produce all the effects of corruption.” 

After having thus gone through his preliminary positions, he lays down a long 
' series of principles, all important, and generally curious, and some containing 
We shall wander through this political sylva, and 


| the cypher of his public life. é 
throw together a few of its more characteristic products. 
| «Tf there is any sacrifice to be made of either estimation or fortune, the 
smallest is the best; Commanders-in-Chief are not to be put upon the forlorn 
hope. 
| “If dawnings of success serve to animate our diligence, they are good ; if they 
tend to increase our presumption, they are worse than defeats. 
‘Taxing is an easy business. Any projector can contrive new impositions ; 
| any bungler can add to the old. But is it altogether wise to have no other 
| bounds to your impositions, than the patience of those who are to bear them ?”’ 
His observations on French finance form a striking contrast to his ideas in af- 
ter times. But it is to be observed, that he now spoke only from a slight and 
general knowledge, that his panegyric was merely episodical, that Neckar was 
then exhibiting only the bright side of his policy, and that the time was still to 
come when that policy changed its phrase, and by the course of nature fell 
deeper into eclipse hour by hour, until total darkness overhung the land. 
“When I look to the other side of the water,” said Burke, in alluding to the 
new financial experiments of France, “I cannot help recollecting what Pyrrhus 
said, On reconnoitring the Roman camp— Those barbarians have nothing barba- 
rous in their discipline.’ When I look into the proceedings of the French King, E 
see nothing of the character and genius of arbitrary finance, none of the bold 
frauds of bankrupt power, none of the wild struggles and plunges of despotism 
in distress, no lopping off from the capital of debt, no'suspension of interest, no 
robbery under the name of loan, no raising the value, no debasing the substance 
of the coin. I see neither Louis the Fourteenth, nor Louis the Fifteenth. On 


} the contrary, I behold with astonishment, rising before me, by the very hands of 
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he very midet of war and confusion, a regular methodi- 


power, t 
Se eile ends : I behold a fabric laid on the natural and solid 
of trast and conflence among men, and rising Ly fair gradation 7 
. according to the just rules of symmetry and art. What.a rev 
things’ Principle, method, regularity, economy, frugality, justice 10 individesis, 
and care of the people, are the resources with which France makes war upon | 
“han fine declamation there was a display of all the prominent features of 
Barke’s mind ; bis natural delight in the developement of haman resources, even 
in an enemy ; his fondness for those larger Gnancial pursuits, which, leaving the 
exigencies of the day to meaner intellects, extend their view over the wants and 
of posterity, and the quick and sensitive feeling of all that was bold, 
dazzling, and magnificent in speculation. Burke could never have been a 
Frenchman. The ready recourse to subtlety, the rash ostentation and the nar- 
row performance, the theatrical pomp of the project, and the meagre dexterity of | 
the details, which characterised the financial system of the school of Neckar, 
must have rapidly disgusted his pore and powerful mind. Bus he was an Irish- 
man, not more in his birthplace than in his spirit, captivate! by brithaney of 
prospect, until he forgot the rooghness of the ground beneath his feet, giving 
public men credit to the full amount of their declarations, and dreaming that the 
of power must naturally impel the possessor to objects of the noblest 
ambition. He was still in the vigour of his early imaginations—a poet Lringing 
his fervours into politics, a philosopher inventing Utopias, a man of genius in- 
vesting the whole vast and diversified scene of public affairs in the colours of his 
own creative mind. But he speedily found lamentable reason to distrust the 
miracles of French finance. And no may more galiantly retrieved his error by 
the canduur of his confession. ‘There had been large room for deception in the 
of the French economists. Al! was shewy, though all was unnatorai. 
formation of public confidence oot of universal discredit, the announcement 
of solid funds extracted from coffers emptied by the fifty years’ prefligacy | 


Hi 











Louis XV., the laws of political nature reversed by the touch of a Genevese 
magician’s wand, all threw Frauce into the rapture which France always feels 
at the exhibition of a melodrama. Al! was bright, bold, and illusory. She had 
her rainbow before the storm 

As a document of a state of things now almost forgotten, but worthy of per- 
petual remembrance,—and a8 a warning to political speculators in all after 
times, if such men are to be warned, or are worth warning,—the promises of | 
Neckar must be quoted, even though they should involve a compliment to the sa- | 
gacity of Lord North, the most ill-osed of British Ministers. 

« The Noble Lord in the blue ribbon,” says Borke, * last year treated all this 
with contempt. He never could conceive it possible that the French minister of | 


finance could go through the year with a loan of but seventeen hundred thou- | to preserve it. 


sand pounds, and that he should be able to find that loan without any tax The 
second year, however, opens the very same scene. A small loan, a loan of 
no more than two millions five hundred thousand pounds, is to carry our enemies 
through the service of this year also. No tax is raised to fund that debt ; no tax 
is raised for the current services. I am credibly informed there is no anticipa- 
tion whatever. Compensations are correctly made, old debts continue to be 
sunk, as inthe time of profound peace. Even payments which their treasury 
had been authorized to suspend during the time of war, have not been sus- 
” 


One of Neckar's contrivances for popularity was an attack on the expenses of 
the Crown. Even this attack shewed his deficiency in the wisdom of a states- 
man. The Court of Lovis XV. had been undeniably wastefol and profligate, and 
nothing could be more deserving of restraint as a matter of public example ; but 
nothing could be more trifling ss an experiment in finance, even in its most pro- 
digal time. The little Republican banker could not discover that the expendi- 
ture of the Court was actually pleasing to the nation. It was loudly exclaimed 
against, because it was a time when popular writers seized on exciting topics, 
and loved to lavish their eloquence on the vices of the great, while those writers, 
and every man in France besides, were practising the same vices to the full ex- 
tent of their means. But the nation loved the shew, even at the expense ; were 
proud of the superior splendours of their Court, and felt the pomps of the Tuile- 
ries an honour which raised every man of France in the eyes of Europe. A par- 
simonious Courtin France must always be ao ineffectual, feeble, and unpopular au- 
thority. But, in the time of Neckar, the personal vice, the grand objection to the 
former system, had almost wholly disappeared. Lovis XVI was as domestic a fa- 
ther of a family as any in Europe. ‘The lopping and praning system could only 
have impaired his means of individual benevolence, of kingly popularity, and of 
that strength which the distribution of wealth, and the attachinent of its ex- 
pectants and sharers, gives tothe Crown. Neckar, short-sighted and self suffi- 
cient, cut down the offices and stopped the royal revenve. He thus shewed 
that he understood nothing of that popular feeling to which he bowed down. 
He went on in his career of meagre saving and capacious ruin. The stoppage 
of the royal expenditure was instantly felt by the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, in their various shapes of artists, traders, architects, the whole multitude 
who wait on taste, fashion, and public ornament, in a land where display was, 
and will be for ever, the great business of existence. ‘Thus discontent was the 
firet-fruits of the philosophic reform which was to make all men happy. Then 
came Parisian bankruptey. The artistes, supported no longer by the Court, and 


by 
on 


We must make haste to be by , than | 
intemperat at a rich | man 
Several brief sketches of the history and purpose of the royal and 
establishments are admirably given: “ The Koyal Household. Itis 
Manners and customs that have long since on oo bret place, it is 
med, in many respects, upon feadal principles. the feudal times it was not 
uncommon, even among subjects, for the lowest offices to be held by considerable 
persons, persons a5 unfit by their incapacity as umproper by their.rank, to occupy | 
suchemployments. They were held by patent, sometimes for life, and sometimes 
by inheritance. If my does not deceive me, a person of no slight 


| sensitive to the approach of enquiry ; the perplexity of the documents them. 





n‘te confusion of the national records, the quick jealousies of official persons, al/ 


selves, and the general iocrustation of time, change, obscurity, and obsoleteness 
from which they were to be cleared. By nothing less than indefatigable diligence 
could even this have been effected ; but to render the obscure plain, to give jn. 
terest to the dull, to concentrate the whole mass of detail, confusion, and coim- 
monplace, into spirit and splendour, was the work of genius alune. 

‘Suil the speech bas obvious faults, in a critical point of view. Gibbon’s epi- 
thet, of diffusree, is its censure. The exordium is too long. The Orator treads 





memory sli 
consideration held the office of patent hereditary cook tothe Earl of Warwick. 
The Eari of Warwick's soups were, | fear, not the better for the dignity of his 
kitchen. I think it was an Ear) of Gloucester who officiated as steward of | 
the household to the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘There was some reason in | 
ancient necessities for those ancient customs. Protection was wanted, and the 
domestic tie, though not the highest, was the closest.” ; ; 

The Board of Green Cloth sui figures as the grand arbiter in all things relat- 
ing to the hospitable expenditures and court ceremonial of royalty. Burke gives 
us the rationale of this old establishment. “The King’s household has not only 


too tenderly and too tardily on his ground. No advantages of caution can com. 
pensate for the feeling of disappointment with which those hearers, who were 
longing for facts, found themselves compelled to listen to theorems ; the place- 
man anxious for the safety of his office, and the patriot eager to commence the 
work of renovation, must have equally desired the Orator to enter upon his de- 
tail, and been equally repelled by the long review of abstract principles, marshalled 
with whatever skill, and clothed in whatever brilliancy. 
————— 


BRITISH SIRNAMES. 


«Every man has a name ; and every man, if his attention should happen to 





strong traces of feudality, but it is formed on i of a body corporate , 
it has its own magistrates, courts, and by-laws. is might be necessary in the 
ancient times, iw order to have a government within itself capable of regulating 
the vast, and often unraly multitude, which composed and attended it. This was 
the origin of the ancient Court called the Green Cloth, composed of the Marshal, 
‘Treasurer, and other great officers of the household, with certain clerks. ‘The 
rich subjects of the kingdom, whe had formerly the same establishments, (only 
on a reduced seale,) have altered their economy. ‘Their influence is lessened ; 
but a mode of accommodation, and a style of splendour, suitable to the 


| manners of the times, has been increased. Royalty iteelf has insensibly follow- 


ed, and the royal household has been carried away by the resistless tide of manners ; 
but with this material difference—private meu have got rid of the establishments, 
together with the reasons of them, whereas the royal housebold has lost all that 
was venerable and stately in the antique manners. without retrenching any thing 
of the cumbrous charge of a Gothic establishment, It shrunk into the polished 
littleness of modern elegance and personal accommodation ; it has evaporated 
from the gross concrete into an essence and rectified spirit of expense. 
tuns of ancient pomp in a vial of modern luxury.” 

After those genera! observations, he colours the topic with that pencil which 
he dipt in every hue of frolic and fancy. ‘* When the reason of old establish- 
ments is gone, it is absurd to preserve nothing but the burden of them. This is 
superstitiously to embalm a carcass not worth an ounce of the gums that are used 
It is tu burn precious oils in the tomb ; it is to offer meat and 
drink to the dead. Our palaces are vast inhospitable halls. There the bleak 
winds—there * Boreas, and Eurus, and Caurus, and Argestes loud,’ howling 
through the vacant lobbies, and clattering the doors of deserted guardrooms, 
appal the imagination, and conjure up the grim spectres of departed tyrants ; the 
Saxon, the Norman, and the Dane—the stern Edwards and fierce Henrys, who 


| stalk from desolation tu desolation through the dreary vacuity and melancholy 


succession of chill and comfortless chambers. When this tumult subsides, a 
| dead silence would reign in this desert, if every now and then the ticking of 
| hammers did not announce, that those constant attendants upon all courts in all 

ages, jobs, were still alive, for whose sake alone it is, that any trace of ancient 

grandeur is suffered to remain. Those palaces are a true emblem of some 
| governments ; the inhabitants are decayed, but the governors and magistrates 
| still flourish. ‘They put me in mind of Old Sarum, where the representatives, 
| more in number than the constituents, only serve to inform us, that this was once 
a place of trade, and sounding with the busy hum of men, though now we can 
| trace the streets only by the colour of the corn, and its sole manufacture is in 
members of Parliament.” 
| The rapidity of movement, which is always affected by candidates for the 
| favour of the multitade, found no advocate in Burke's philosophy. In alluding 
even te the obnoxious subject of the sinecures attached to the Exchequer. and 
| admitting the fitness of curtailing their profits where they had grown large, he 
| shrinks from their too sudden eatirpation. “ The nature of their profits, which 
| grow out of the public distress, is, in itself, invidious and grievous. But I fear, 
that Reform cannot be immediate. Those places, and others of the same kind, 
which are held for life, have been considered as property. They have been 
| given as a provision for children, they have been the subject of family settlements, 
| they have been the security of creditors. What the law respects shall be sacred 
to me. 

, even of public convenience, we shall no longer have any thing certain among us. 

If the discretion of power is once let loose upon property, we can be at no loss 
| to determine whose power, and what discretion, will prevail at last. * * * * * 
| The mere time of the reform is by no means worth the sacrifice of a principle 
| of law. Individnuais pass like shadows, but the commonwealth is fixed and 
| stable. The difference, therefore, of to-day and to-morrow, which to private 

people is immense, to the State is nothing. * * * * * * Those things which 
are not practicable are not desirable. There is nothing in the world really bene- 

| ficial, that does not lie within the reach of an informed understanding, and a 
| well-directed pursuit. There is nothing that God has judged good for us, that he 


You have 


If the barriers of law should be broken down, upon ideas of convenience, | 


calling for their debts in vain to the courtiers who had been so summarily mulct- has not given us the means to accomplish, in both the natural and moral world. | 
ed of their means, fell into rain. Such was the next result of the measure 


be turned in that direction, must feel some curiosity to know of what that name 
is significant, and how it originated. But although, in the daily intercourse of 
men, the subject meets our eyes and ears more than almust any other, yet very 
few have thought it worth their while to make it the object of deliberate dis. 
cussion, and still fewer of premeditated investigation.” It may be said, what's 
ina name? and, although we all remember that our old friend Mr. Shandy, thought 
it of such consequence as to influence the destiny of the individual to whom it 
was attached, and therefore a subject worthy of the gravest deliberation, st}! 
most of us will be inclined to think, that as “‘a ruse by any other name would 
smell as sweet,” so a man by any other name than that by which he is called 
would beas good or bad. Zimmermann seys, ‘A good name will wear out; a 
bad name may be turned ; a nickname will Jast for ever,”"—and so odd are some 
of the family appellations in this country, that they seem to bear out this last 
assertion, since many of them were undoubtedly a sort of nickname, attached 
originally, from cireumstances, or qualities of mind or disposition, to particular 
individuals, and handed down to their descendants from past to present time. 

The rude aboriginal inhabitants of this country, our Celtic ancestors, no doubt 
distinguished each other by single appellations, as they were, in all probability, 
not sufficiently numerous to require more ; some few of these remain, even now, 
in parts of the country where remains of the Celtic language may still be traced ; 
—such as Cairn, signifying a sepulchral bill; Benn, a promontory ; Gillies, a 
| servant; Braithwaite, a steep inclosure; Glynn, a valley; Linn. a mountain 
| stream; Callan, aboy; Doity, saucy, nice; Douce, sober, wise ; Doylt, stupid ; 
| Bidritch, ghastly ; Fell, keen, biting; Pen, successful, &c. &c. 
| The Romans, during their possession of Britain, with the proud feelings of 
| conquerors, held themselves alouf from the inhabitants of the country, and con- 
sequently few of their names can be traced amongst us. We now and then 

meet with one, such as Felix, Marcus, Julius, Carus, Cesar, and some few others : 
the last Cesar was, perhaps, given in derision to some one possessed of the op- 
posite qualities to his great namesake. 

From the time when the Saxons were invited over and settled in this country, 
the subject of British sirnames becomes curious and interesting. These people, 
who brought their names, language, habits, and institutions with them, obtained 
such complete possession of the island that, frum the period of their arrival, 
all record of the original inhabitants vanishes from the page of history. Many of 
| them were, no doubt, extirpated, and others so completely mixed up with the 

new occupiers of the land, as to become no longer distinguishable as a people. 
| In proof of this, many of our sirnames at the present time have a British or Cel- 
| tie termination affixed to a Saxon name. Some few Danish names may also be 
traced, particularly along our eastern coasts, derived from the marauders of that 
nation during their occasional settlements in this country. It is astonishing that, 
| after the complete conquest of the kingdom by the Normans in after times, so 
| few purely Norman sirnames should be found amongst us ; and the universal pre- 
valence of Saxon appellations at the present day, proves how essentially the peo- 
ple remained the same under the sway of their foreign masters, and how little 
they assimilated with them. Indeed, for a considerable period, it appears that 
| the names, language, and manners of the Normans spread only among the 
Several celebrated linguists* have discovered a simi- 

















| higher classes of society. 
| larity between the Saxon, Danish, and Norman languages, the last having been, 
like the two others, originally of a Teutonic race, though assimilated, in ‘ater 
times, to the French, from the proximity of those who spoke it to their Gallic 
neighbours. ‘ Our present list of English sirnames, therefore, is principally 
Saxon or Teutonic, with some British, partly ina simple and partly in a com- 
pounded state, afew French and a few foreign names, imported by occasional 
settlers.”” By far the larger class of English sirnames at this day is derived from 
| the names of countries, towns, or residences ; indeed the Saxons appear to have 
| deduced most of theirs from this source; as York, Cheshire, Worth, Milton, 
Ireland, &c. ‘Those of this kind may be distinguished by their various termina- 
tions, and a little attention will then demonstrate how very generally they prevail 
amongst us. 


First are those ending in ton,—as Norton, the north town; Preston, the She- 
iff 





which was to make a}! Paris a bed of gold 
presiding genius of French restoration. Here, too, his hopes were equally fu- 
gitive. His changes rapidly began to turn the tide of public opinion against 
himself. The people grew sick of the perpetual saving that stripped them of 


Still, Neckar was to remain the 


their fétes, and gave them nothing but the bankrupt list in their stead. The | sition had probably used it, from the beginning, more as a matter of assault than | follow those whoderive their names from villages, 


courtiers exclaimed, half in indignation and half in despair, against the charla- 
tanry which had conjured away their emoluments; the King, weary of perpe- 
tual complaints, apprehensive of being deprived of all the faces to which he had 
been accustomed, and unable to discover any more fortunate result of the soli- 
tade of his palace than the clamours of his people, found no consolation in the 
assurances of the Swiss banker that all would be well in the course of twenty 
or thirty years. Political economy is a prodigious provider for the comforts of 
the future ; pays the present generation by the happiness of posterity, and rigid- 
ly speculates upon the grave. The universal outcry at length turned upon the 
great renovator, and Neckar was sent back to Geneva in disgrace ; a fate which 
he bore in the usual style of foreign magnanimity, with the most pitifol and pu- 
silanimous dejection. He had thus, by the rashness of his projects. given the 
deathblow to all that they possessed of value ; and if he were a sincere patriot, 
must have felt the bitterness of seeing his good extinguished by his folly. If 
his object were ambition, he only met the punishment which he merited. But, 
even to Burke's foreseeing eye, this catastrophe was hidden for the time 
talks with the lavish grandeur of his style, of the regeneration of France 

“A general reform, executed through every department of the revenue, 
creates an annual income of more than half a million, while it facilitates and 
simplifies all the functions of administration. The King's houschold, at the re- 
motest avenues to which all reformation has been hitherto stopped—that house- 


If we ery, like children, for the moon, like children we must cry on.” Fon Coen Langton, the long town, &c. This is a family of a numerous pro- 
| This memorable speech was delivered on the llth of February, 1780. It | S°?Y: and members of it will recur to the recollection of all of us. Those end- 
_ excited great admiration in the House, and universal applause outside the walls ; | ‘28 wich, meaning a town at the mouth of a river, and sometimes only a town, 
| the bills brought in in consequence, were argued fiercely, clause by clause, during | W® MUSt suppose to be of nearkin tothe above,—as Sandwich, the town on the 


He | 


| March, April, and May. But in the end the motion met its natural fate. Oppo- 


an object of success. Its popularity was of importance to them ; its triumph 
, would have been distasteful. Inthe ardour of their expectations of seeing the 
| Ministry fall by its own hands, a measure which stripped all administrations of 
| 80 large a share of patronage, could nut be sincerely supported by men who 
hourly expected to seat themselves in the Ministerial throne. ‘The battle began 
| to be fought more languidly. ‘The clause for abolishing the third Secretaryship 
| of State was lost by a majority of seven. And, within a short period, the leading 
, clauses followed its fate. 

The object of Opposition was fully obtained by the celebrity of the attempt. 
Te had given them a cheap opportunity of declaring their patriotism ; it had 
| enlisted the popular cry on their side; and pledging them to nothing but an 

indefinite zeal, and an impracticable purification, it gave them all the advantages 
of promises never to be performed, and virtues which cost them only words. 
Burke may have been sincere. He was an enthusiast. His poetic ardour daz- 
| zled himself, he saw nothing in the universal clearance of corruption, as it was 
| termed, but the restoration of an age of political righteousness. His party, 
| singularly profligate in their private lives, recklessly abandoned in their political 
views,—philosophers and patriots when out of place, rash, tyrannical, and corrupt, 
| when in,—-were rejoiced to find so noble a pleader for their cause. But the sequel 


shewed how little they had in common with the purity, loftiness, and magnanimity 





stamped the name of the Cvalition with eternal ignominy, their great champion 
was almost totally neglected; his virtue was not to be trusted with the subtleties 


sme ye _ ee teehee we — | of his mind. On the brief success, which at once raised them to power, and | 
hold whic been strong of prodigality, the fortress which was never 


defore attacked, has been not vnly not defended, but it has, even in the forms, | 


been surrendered by the King to the economy of his Minister. No capitulation, | of the Cabinet ; he had exhibited a simplicity of priaciple fit only to be scoffed at 
no reserve. Economy has entered in triumph into the public splendour ofthe | by political gamesters. He was characterised as too wrongheaded to take | 
monarch, into his private amusements, into the appointments of his highest and | persuasion from his palm ; and, accordingly, he was thrust into a subordinate | 
nearest relations. Economy and public spirit have made a beneficent and an | office, which reluctance to seem craving for power only prevented him from | 
honest spoil ; they have plundered from extravagance and luxury, for the use of | rejecting ; the banner which had waved before them in the battle, so richly 
substantial service, a revenue of near four hundred thousand pounds. The re- | adorned with glorious devices, and prophetic of victory, was folded up and flung 
form of the finances, joined to the reform of the Court, gives to the public nine into a corner, until the time when they should again be driven to the field. | 
hundred thousand pounds a-year. The Minister who does these things isa 


sand ; Harwich, the strong town; Nantwich, the town of the valley, &c. Then 
such as Winthorpe, the vil- 
lage of furze; Hillthorpe, the village of the hill; and all our other acquaintance 
terminating in thorpe. Claiming brotherhood with these are those, again, who 
| write ham, signifying a hamlet, as the last syllable of their names; such as Pel- 
ham, Marsham, Graham, Farnham, with hundreds of others. 

| ‘Those names ending in wood,—as Hazlewood, the wood of hazles ; Elmwood, 
the wood of elms, &c., and others terminating in shaw, meaning a small wood, 
| as Fernshaw, the shaw of fern, &c. ; with those taking ruff, a thicket, as their 


The Bill died away. | last syllable, as Woodruff, Lendruff, &c., may be considered as forming one fa- 


| mily of this class. 
| All such whose names terminate in ing, signifying a swampy bottom, may here 
| claim a place ; as Deeping, the deep ing; Wilding, the uncultivated ing. &c. ; 
| also those ending in den, dale, don, or dell, a smail or deep valley ; as Warden, 
| Dovedale, Horndon, &c. 
| Those ending in ley, lea, or ly, a pasture, may next come forward and boast of 
Saxon origin, as Netherley, the lower field ; Hanley, the field of the haven, &c., 
as may also such as affix holm to any other syllable, as Burnho!m, the hill of the 
river; Dunholm, the hill of the fortress, &c. 
We may enumerate in this class, likewise, all names terminating in Aill, as 
Charchill, Farnhill, (sometimes written Farnell,) &c. ; such as end in stead, a 
home,—as Houghstead, Winstead, and others; also such as take for their last 
| syliable combe, a valley ; garth, an enclosed place ; wold, a stony ridge ; cock, 
a hillock ; coutes, a fold; stow, a place or seat; graves, a ward ; steth, the bank 
of ariver; thwaite, a pasture; hurst, a meadow; and many others, which it 


| would be tedious to enumerate. We must be content with having mentioned 


the principal of them. 

The names of our nobility were mostly of this class in ancient times, and 
were purely Norman French, many of them being derived from districts or towns 
in Normandy or France ; as Beaufort, Montague, Nugent, Russell, or Rousselle, 
&c. Camden, in his “ Remains,” says that there is scarcely a village in Nor- 
mandy that has not given its name to some of our great families, which proves 
how terribly our poor country must have been inundated with foreigners after the 


But if the great Orator was to be cheered by national admiration, this speech | 
man. But the King who desires that they should be done is a far greater | brought an almost endless harvest of praise. Parliament, the people, Europe, 


received it with boundless applause. ‘‘ The speech which has been delivered 
| this night,” exclaimed Dunning, 


| the most reluctant, “ must remain as a 
| of the honourable member's uncommon zeal, unrivalled industry, astonishing 

abilities, and invincible perserverance. He had undertaken a task big with 
| labour and difficulty, a task that embraced a variety of the most important, exten- 
| sive, and complicated objects. Yet such were the unequalled abilities, so 


@ must do justice to our enemies. ‘Those are the acts of a Patriot King. 1 
am not in dread of the vast armies of France. I am not in dread of the gallant 
spirit of ite brave and numerous nobility. Iam not alarmed even at the great 
navy which has been 90 miraculously created. All those things Louis XIV. had 
before. With ail those things the French monarchy has more than once fallen 
prostrate at the feet of the public faith of Great Britain. It was the want of 
public credit which disabled France from recovering after her defeats, or recover- 
ing even from her victories. It was a prodigal Court, 
revenue, that sapped the foundations of all her greatness 
under the arm of necessity.” 

But with these opinions, generated in his fine fancy, by the glow and ardour 
of French reform, his principles were not mingled. He felt, with true sagacity, 
the nature of violent alterations at home. Of France he could know nothing 
but from the descriptions of its enthusiasts. Of England, he knew all that was 
to be known by diligent enquiry, and concluded by profound intelligence. 
thus gives his protest against legislation by the rabble, or for the rabble. 

“ As it is the interest of Government that reformation should be early, it is 
the interest of the people that it should be temperate. It is their interest, because 
& temperate reform is permanent and because it has a principle of growth. When- 
ever we improve, it is right to leave room fora further improvement. It is right 
to consider, to look about us, to examine the effect of what we have done. Then 
we can proceed with confidence, because we can eed with intelligence. 
Whereas, in hot reformations,—in what men, more z laonodienea siderate, call 
making clear work,—the whole is generally e0 crude, so harsh, so indigested, 
mised with eo mach impradence, and so much injustice, so contrary to the whole 
course of human nature and human institutions, that the very people who are 
most eager for it, are among the first to grow disgusted at what they have done. 
‘Then some part of the abdicated grievance is recalled from its exile, in order to 
become 8 corrective of the correction. Then the abuse assumes all the credit 
and popularity of a reform. A great part of my idea of a reform, is meant to 





He | 





nt to be handed down to posterity, 


of all critics the most cautious, and of all adinirers | 


| Conquest, and how deplorably the inhabitants must have been stripped of their 
property to enrich the new-comers. Some of our nobility at the present day also 
derive their family names frem foreign occupations or trades, as Molynevz, 
Grosvenor, &c. ‘Many of .them, however, still bear Saxon names, which 
| shows that, after the Conquest, some of the old families retained their digmty, 
| and that some were ennobled.”+ These, however, were in all probability very 
| few; for though many noble families at the present day bear Saxon names, most 
| of these have been ennobled in later times, as can be easily proved. Very few 


it was an ili-ordered | extraordinary the talents and ingenuity, and such the fortunate frame of the | ®2mes among the higher classes, in early times, could be traced to trades or o¢- 
Credit cannot exist | honourable gentleman's mind, his vast capacity and happy conception, that in his | C¥P@tions; the line of demarcation was strongly drawn. 


Persons in the middle 


hands what must have proved a vast heap of ponderous matter, composed of or lower ranks of life, however great might be their merits or services, were se!- 


heterogeneous ingredients, discordant in thei 
was so skilfully arranged 
and the whole at the sam 


| to almost any mind tolerably intelligent, to divide, puzzle, or distract jt.” 


as to become quite simple as to each respective part, 


| This opinion was echoed and re-echoed through the country ; all expressing 
their delight and astonishment at the unexampled combination of eloquence, la- | 
bour, and perseverance, displayed by Burke. 
whose emoluments he had placed in hazard was not refused to this fine perform- | 
ance ; they acknowledged the glitter of the lance which pierced them. Like 
the knights of old, if they must yield, their defeat was alleviated by the rank and | 
prowess of the chieftain to whom they surrendered. Gibbon, who was one of 
the Board of Trade, the only establishment which the speech succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing, and succeeded probably only through the Ministers's previous deter- 
mination to get rid of an encumbrance, gave his tribute in his own formal yet 
forcible style. “Mr. Burke's reform bill was framed with skill, introduced with | 
eloquence, and supported by numbers. Never can I forget the delight with 
which that diffusive and ingenious orator was heard by all sides of the House, | 
and even by those whose existence he ” The labour to which he sub- | 
mitted on this occasion can be conceived only by those who have known the dif- 
ficulties through which public documents at this period were attainable, the infi- | 





@ time so judiciously combined, as to present nothing | 


r nature and opposite in principle, | dom elevated ; happily that time is past; a brighter day has dawned, the sun of 


| which, dispersing the mists of ignorance and prejudice, shines with a genial 
| warmth on all. The present names of our nobility and upper gentry prove how 
many of these have risen from the middle rank by the influence of talent, by the 
wealth derived from industry and application, by deeds of arms, by professional 
success, and by many other meritorious causes. The truth of this will be shown 


Even the slow good-will of those in considering the other classes of British sirnames now to be mentioned. 


We will next take those names which are derived from the parent, and which 
were undoubtedly of very early adoption. Many of these were taken from 
“ contractions, diminutives, or familiar appellatives of Christian names,” as Wil- 
son, Watson, Nelson, and a myriad of others. A great many also were taken 
from regular Christian names, as Johnson, Jaeobson, Williamson, <&c. 
Saxon epithet kin or kins, expressive of littleness or infancy, was also affized to 
many Christian names, as Wilkins, little Will; Tomkins, little Tom; and this 
appellative was transmitted to the next generation as Wilkinson, the son of little 
Will; Tomkinson, the son of little Tom, dc. In Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 





* See the paper on this subject, read before the Literary and Philosophical Socie- 
ty of Liverpool, by Mr. Merntt, a gentleman to whom the writer of this owes consi- 
derable obhgation for many excellent ideas on British sirnames. 


| + See Mr. Merritt's paper. 
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families have Fitz, O, Mac, and A ne eens See the 
idea ; as Fitzwilliam, the son illiam ; O’Dogherty, the son of Dogher- 
ty; Mae Donald, the son of Donald ; Ap Rin, contracted inte Prin; Ap Howell, 
. Inmany parts of England and Wales a distinction has been 
made between the names of the father and son by simply adding s, and sometimes 
es, to that of the former; «s Evans, Roberts, Hughes, Williams, &c. 
The third class of British sirnames may be said to consist of those derived 
from tradesor occupations, in a country like this, it may be supposed that this 
tree spreads far and wide ; as its branches may be considered al! such appeliatives 
as Smith, Baker, Brewer, Tailor. The more useful and common the calling ex- 
the more ancient, in all probability, was its appropriation. Thus we may 
observe that the Fletchers, or makers of arrows; the Websters, the Weavers, 
the Masons, and some others, though common amongst us, are not of such con- 
stant occurrence as those of the more simple trades. 
It is a remarkable fact, but a fact nevertheless, that the names of arte or trades 
introduced in later times have not been adopted as family appellatives ; we never 


near of Mr. Jeweller, Mr. Engraver, Mr. Architect, &e. “It has also been | arrangement would never have occurred ; for it would have been a sufficient in- | birth, bade farewell to bis once happy home, 
remarked, that though we have Clerk and Leech to designate two of the learned | dieation of the Union of the two kingdoms, if the. banner of St. Andrew had | Vivor of his family, who happened also wo be the pastor o 


professions, we have none to express lawyer. But the word Clerk was abundantly 
employed, especially in the north, to express lawyer as well as priest, and this 
may account for the extreme frequency of this sirname.” 

We will next consider those names given to their owners original!y for some 
quality or supposed attribute ; a feeling of respect seems sometimes to have dic- 
tated these, as bestowing a merited distinction ; such are those of Bright, Good, 
Wise, Fair, Hardy, Worthy, and many more. Sometimes derision appears to 

























which was vested in the Crown by the Act of Union, this combination was or- 
dered to be the ensigns armorial of the United Kingdom of Great Britain. la- 
| stead of adhering in this arrangement to the usual rales for marshalling arms, by 
whieh the cross of St. George would have been quartered with that of St. An- 
drew, and which wouid have been far preferable, ener with respect to popular 
feelings or to the laws of arms, it was deemed proper to engrafi the one upon the 
other ; but apparently from adherence to heraldic rales, which was little to be 
expected upon an occasion when the first principles were violated, a fimbriation, 
or slight edging was introduced, with the view of preventing the blue in St. An- 





which did not produce the desired effect. 


ensign which had so often triumphed over its new partner, lost its owa indivi- 
duality by its concession to its former rival. 
aniinated the breasts of those who had the management of the affair, such an 





‘Leen quartered with that of St. George. 


| ‘The anion flag continued in this state until the 1st of January, 1801, when, | filment of his oath. He soon found plenty of followers 
| upon the union with Ireland, the last, and from the manner in which it was ar- | had equa! cause of hatred to the French, and from 
Tanged, most injudicious alteration was made. Instructions were issued to those | sometimes pour down vpon their small garrisons in res 


whose duties related to such matters, to prepare a design for a 





If one spark of English pride had 


than many from whom much more might have been 


ther read nor to bare ace sterd to emnplen «prions 
was necessary to have recourse to pen and ink. He 


; he 
as hus when it 
dae Whe host gunctiie in an 


old castle among the Pyrenees, where he had collected « strong force of able-bo- 


died peasants of 


bravery, who were ready to lay down their lives at his 


command. ‘This man bad been a rich farmer, li ina quiet simple manner 
a small village among the Pyenseesien the eucdnabed tnceereteeaie iain 


drew's banner from touching the red of the cross in that of St. George, but | Sisters, and them set fire to his houses an barns, 


| It is evident that the banner of St. Andrew not only became engrafted upon | many of them killed or wounded in defending 
the banner of St. George, but actually usurped the greater part of it; and that j gone! all hopes of happiness were destroy 


of Spain brought a division of the French army to his efol abode. 

sacked his dwelling, took away or destroyed his cattle, pattoted his wife and two 
' , His wife, then far gone with 

child, died in his arms: hie sisters did not long survive 1 all his people were 

their master’s property. All was 


ed, and this outraged man took a 
dreadful oath over the smoking ruins of his home, never while he existed to 


spare a Frenchman's life ; and most tremeadously did the Brigand G 

his word! He buried his wife and the child, to which she bad pasa Bt n. 
aud accompanied by the only sur- 
{the village, he de 

his whole soul te the cause he bad embraced, and thought of Bo es hed rity 
second bis wishes, who 
his lofty tower he would 
istless force, plant ambus- 


tion of | cades for the destruction of their convoys, or occupying the strong passes in the 


the cross of St. Patrick, * Argent, a Saltire Gules,’’ with those of St, George | mountains, drive them down to the sea-side, where be knew they must encoun- 


| and St. Andrew, as they were then used. An obedience to these directions ne- 


ter our broadsides. iis information was always the best: not a Frenchman 


have pointed her finger at certain individuals by attaching to them such appella- | cessarily produced the present disjointed, and (as the object was to unite the | could stir without his being aware of it; he seemed endowed with ubiquity ; and 
tions as Cruikshanks, Longbottom, Clodpole, &c. Others seems to indicate a | three crosses so that each might be clearly distinguished) most absurd arrange- | if the French, irritated by his petty successes, went in pursuit of him, he was 
certain disposition of mind or character; as Gotobed (a desirable name tobe | ment; for the cross of St. Audrew, instead of being charged with that of St, | never to be found. Sometimes they surrrounded him, as they thought, on all 
called by at the close of a dull November day), Younghusband, Wellbeloved, Patrick, is quartered with it; and consequently, in lieu of a perfect saltire be- | sides, when he always bafiled the pursuit by dispersing his followers, and appoint- 
Scattergood, Goodenough, Cieverley, and some other odd compounds, that cause | ing presented upon it, four bendiets appear, but which, if considered as “ bend- | ing a rendegvous some twenty miles off, sv that when they closed apon him, eure 

| lets.” all the terms of heraldry cannot deseribe. ‘Thus not only is the saltire of | of their prey, they found nothing, and heard of bis being in full foree somewhere 


us to smile when they occur in the daily intercourse of life. Dr. Murray, who 
has gone deeper into the subject of proper names than most other writers, de- 
cidedly thinks that those of this class are more ancient than any other, as the 
evident qualities of mind or body would furnish the first distinctive epithets 
among al! early trives or nations. The veil of mystery hangs over the origin 
of all things; but certainly, a controversy on the antiquity of English proper 
names would be most amusing, and would besides possess the valuable property 
of lasting out the lives of the controversialists, and of leaving each party crowned 
with the wreath of conquest, in his own estimation, at the close, for who could 
decide between them, or say to whom the victory belonged? 

The fifth class of sirnames is derived frem natural objects or prodactions, 
chiefly animals, fruit, vegetables, flowers, &c. ‘These were doubtless originally 
conferred from some supposed analogy between the individual and the object 
which supplied the designation; and if this be admitted, we must suppose that 
the first possessors of Lion, Panther, Bull, and Bear, would be avoided for their 
ferocity ; while we must confess that with the original family of the Sharks, 
(now raostly written Stark,) we would rather have left a P. P. ©. card than have 
left one of invitation. ‘Then what opinion must be formed of the first Lizards, 
Foxes, Weazles, Badgers, Tadpoles, and Cats? The primitive Lambs, Hares, 
Coneys, Harts, Partridges, Doves, Goldfinches, Pointers, and Beagles, were, on 
the contrary, no doubt distinguished for their gentleness and other agreeable or 
serviceable qualities. All social intercourse with the first Snows and Frosts we 
nist imagine to have been of a most repelling nature ; while that with the ori- 
ginal Springs, Summerfields, Honeymen, and Goodales, must have been equally 
agreeable and inviting. The name of Rose, now so common, we can only ima- 
gine to have been first bestowed on some fair maiden of surpassing beauty; and 
our ancestors were surely too gallant to attach such appellations as those of Lily, 
Hyacinth, Primrose, Hawthorn, or Roseberry, to any other but the fair sex. For 
the same reason we may conjecture that the first Peaches} Melons, Pines, Gages, 
and Plumtrees, were females. The names of Hawk, Leopard, and some others, 
inspire us with no agreeable ideas of their original possessors ; while we natu- 
rally suppose pertness or insignificance to have marked the first Sparrows, 
Starlings, Flounders, Whitings, and Smelts. 


| St. Patrick broken by the fimbriations of the cross of St. George, but no two | else. 


| parts of it are opposite to each other. 


crosses into one, without the least regard to the manner in which the rules of he- 
neglected. The objection to the present blazon is, that even to the most skilful 
scribes the charges. 
avoidable fram its present complicated arrangement, it is by no means certain 


entirely surrounded by a narow white border. But even admitting that a fim- 


placed over it, but as the cross of St. Patrick is a colour, it would be improper 





gent charged with that of St. George.” 
Having shown that the union banner, as it now appears, is alike defective in 
the principle upon which it was altered in 1801, and that the blazon of it, if not 





herald it is not only very obscure, but some doubt exists whether it properly de- | 


In all these plans he was greatly assisted by his late pastor, who supplied 


| his literary deficiencies, and seemed to have so far changed his character from the 
| The banner is thus blazoned in the Royal proclamation of the Ist of January, | horrors he bad witnesse:!, that the stream of humanity was dried up within him. 


' 
| 


briation should not extend all round the cross, there can be no question that & | tayo and Palamos, and as we had 
charge, if a colour, merely fimbriated by a metal, does not justify such charge | when I was at once sent ashore w 
being placed on another colour ; and hence the present blazon of the union flag | brigand. As we pulled in 1 saw a 
is false heraldry. Although the fimbriation of the cross of St. George in 1707, | creek, and we made all speed to run the boat high and dry close to it. We landed 


is conjectured to have arisen from the wish to prevent the colours and metals | our chests of arms and ammunition, and I paced up and down the beach while the 
being improperly mingled, the fimbriation was wholly unnecessary, The cros | boat's crew were employed in getting the boat off. 
of St. Andrew being a metal on the blue, admitted of that of St. George being 


| 


1801: “Azure, the crosses saltire of St. Andrew and St. Patrick quarterly, per | The priest was @ most useful partizan to the brigand: he kept up the devotion 
saltire counter-changed, argent and gules; the latter fimbriated, and the second | of his followers, excited their enthusiasm, consoled the dying, buried the dead, 
surmounted by the cross of St. George of the third, fimbriated as the saltire,”’ | and taught them all that killing the French was the shortest and surest road te 
This extraordinary amalgamation arose from the wish of combining the three | heaven. 


I remember a curious interview] once had with this guerilla chief, which 


raldry, or considerations of propriety in the appearance of the flag, would be , bears more resemblance to what we read of in romance than to the ordinary in- 


cidents of every day life. He had somehow or other got intelligence that a French 


convoy was to pass the lower road, am! as he wanted arms and ammunition he 


Setting aside the positive jumble of terms, which is un- | sent off a peasant to us with « piece of paper, on which was written—* the 


bearer,”’ merely saying he came from the Brigand Gross. We were then 


that a“ fimbriation ” does not extend all around the field, in which case the | cruising off Barcelona, and our captain, who had a private understanding with the 
cross of St. George would be still further ‘ shorn of its beams," for it would be | brigand, immediately made sai! for that place 


Arens de Mar is a pretty little village situated on the sea-shore between Ma- 
a leading wind we anchored off it before dark, 
ith a supply of muskess and cartridges for the 
light to the eastward of the town ma small 


1 was eoon joined by the 
brigand—a short thick-set man, extremely corpulent, with a good-humoured 
countenance and sharp piercing eyes ; he was dressed in the common habit of 


to place that of St. George upon it, without an intervening metal. Notwith- | the Catalan peasants, with two pistols and a dagger stuck in his belt, and a short 
standing that the fimbriation alluded to is here deemed to have arisen from a | musket concealed under the blanket that hung over one shoulder, While I was 
mistaken idea of its y, it is possibl 


that its introduction was caused by | wondering how the arms and ammanition were to be removed, as | saw nobody 
a wish to represent the banner of St. George, “Argent, a Cross Gules,” rather | but ourselvesamd the boat's-crew paddling in the water, my pinguitudinous com- 
than the cross alone, in which case it should have been blazoned “a cross Ar- | panion put histwo thombs into his mouth, and by a shrill whistle brought a crowd 
< his followers round us in a moment 


The effect was as instantaneous as 
Rhoderick D"hu's signa! to his men, for the guerillas started up like them from 
Each 


the holes and corners where they had been concealed among the recks 


However the first persons on whom this clase of names was bestowed might | erroneous, is at least objectionable ; and assuming that the national flag ought to | man helped himseif to a musket and some ammunition, and then formed a sort 
have deserved them, like those who derived theirs from some quality or attribute, | he xo simple in its combination that each cross should be as distinct and clear as | of group around their chieftain, who, on my presenting him with a receipt for his 


it is clear that their descendants no longer possess the analogous dispositions or | 


qualities which marked their original owners. This may in part have arisen from 
numerous intermarriages ; for though Shakspeare says, with a feeling of in- 
dignation, “* What! shall the lion couple with the lamb ?” it is quite certain that 
as strange unions have taken place. We lately read in the newspaper the 
announcement of the marriage of Mr. Sparrow with Miss Hawk, surely an 
alliance as unnatural as that anathematised by our great bard. In the range of 
our acquaintance most of us can recognise some Lion who is tame and 
pusillanimous ; some Lamb who is full of spirit; a Swallow * who ne'er has 
changed nor wished to change his place ;”’ a Nightingale who cannot distinguish 
one note from another: a Rose anything but fair ; a Bright who is the dullest of 
the dull ; a Wise who is foolish; a Hardy who is timid ; a Strong whois weak ; 
and a Worthy who is worthless. Indeed so inapplicable have the appellatives of 
these two classes become, that we have known many persons now bearing them 
who have been greatly annoyed at the continual repetitions of their names, and 
who, we believe, would have been very glad if their ancestors had been too in- 
significant to have merited the honour of having any analogous epithets applied 
to them. 

There are some English sirnaines that cannot be comprised in either of the 
above classes. These are mostly monosyllabic, of which it is difficult to trace 
the etymology, partly from the change which orthography has undergone since 
the days of early civilization, and partly from the words having become sv obso- 
lete as to elude the efforts of the raost industrious’research. If they could be 
successfully investigated, it is generally supposed that they could be referred to 
one of the five classes enumerated in this paper. 

Names derived from dignified titles, such as King, Prince, Duke, Bishop, Earl, 
&c., have been the subject of some contention. Camden thinks that many 
names of this kind were taken from the device in the armorial bearings of particu- 
lar families, and were borne by their servants and dependents; and this seems 
probable, for it ts not likely that dignitaries themselves would be thus called, as 
they were always distinguished by their proper titles. They might sometimes, 
however, have been given in derision to individuals who were ostentatious or 
assuming. 

On taking promiscuously a hundred names from a General Directory, Mr. 
Merritt found the proportion of the different classes to be as follows :-— 


Names of countries, towns, or villages 3 4 . 4 
Attribates, qualities, or nicknames. P ‘ give l® 
Trades or professions ‘ . ‘ ; . a | 
Patronymics  . ; é é ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 9 
Natural objects or productions . ° ; ‘ ° 7 
Not comprised in any of the above. ‘ ; ; 3 

100 


No trace can be found in this country of the time when the appropriation of sir- 
names ceased, or went out of fashion. ‘Those who have given most attention to 
the subject, think the practice has not existed, except in a few instances, for the 
last two or three centuries ; and it is the opinion of some, that from the great 
increase of population it will be found necessary, ere long, in order to avoid con- 
fusion, to revive the custom ; to issue a new coinage, and by giving individuals 
bearing the commonest naines, the privilege of assuming others on their marriage, 
to ensure to posterity more distinctive appellations than those enjvyed by the 
families of the present day. MYSIA. 

—=—— 


THE UNION JACK. 


In the early periods of English history when an army took the field, every 

banneret who had furnished the quota of men for which he bad engaged, was 
entitled to bear a banner of his arms, under which his retinue served. The 
King bore three banners—namely, the Royal Banner, which contained the arms 
of the Sovereign, and banners of the arms of St. Edmund, St. Edward, and St. 
George ; but as this article relates only to the latter, it is unnecessary to take 
any further notice of either of the others. 
_ As the tatelar saint of England, St. George's Banner always ranked first in 
importance ; and long after the banners of St. Edmund and St. Edward fell into 
desuetude, it continued to be the national banner of this country. In heraldic 
language, it was “ Argent, a Cross Gules "—4. ¢. a white flag, with a plain red 
cross, such as is now the distinguishing flag of an admiral of the white squad- 
ron, and where alone, excepting at a coronation or other great ceremonial, it 
floats in its pristine purity. It may here be observed that the cross of St. George 
forms a part of the ensigns of the Order of the Garter, of which that saint is the 
patron; and that in the fourteenth and subsequent centuries, even if the custom 
did not prevail at a much earlier period, every English soldier was distinguished 
by wearing that simple and elegant badge over his armour. 

About three years after King James the First ascended the throne, the banner 
of St. Andrew of Scotland, “ Azure, a Saltire, Argent,” was then united to that 
of St. George, by virtue of « Royal ordinance. 

There is every reason to believe that the flag arranged by the heralds on this 
Occasion was the same as, on the Union with Scotland, became the national ban- 
ner, oecause it occurs in one of the great seals of Charles the Second, and is 
represented on the bowsprit and mizen-mast of the “ Sovereign of the Seas,” 
(which ship was built in 1637) in pictures of that vessel by Vandevelde and 


possible, and its heraldic description fully intelligible and of undoubted correct- 
ness, a plan will be submitted by which these desirable objects can be fully attain- 
ed. The only sacrifice in the principle that produced the present banner which 
is required, is, that the absurd idea of uniting the three crosses into one should 
| be abanduned, and which is not now attained ; for, however much it may be 
| argued, that the crosses of St. Andrew and St. Patrick are joined by being 
quartered, the effect is that the latter has ir fact totally ceased to exist, whilst 
the cross of Sf. George is blazoned alone “ surmounted by the cross of St. 


George.” The following blazon will present a union of the three crosses in 


| their original forms, and at the same that it is contended that the flag is decided- 
ly improved, that the leading principle is adhered to and the object attained, the 

| heraldic description is both clear and intelligible. ‘ Azure, the cross of St. 

| Andrew, thereon the cross of St. Patrick surmounted by a cross argent, charged 
with the cross of St. George.”’* s 





| 





signature, took an inkborn from his girdle and scrawled a large cross upon the 
paper—** I cannot write, senhor,’ said he, * but | dare say iny mark will do as 
weil—tell your grande capitano that if he will be a little to the westward of Pala- 
mos to-morrow evening, sud land a few men in the rear of the French convoy, I 
will drive them down to him, and he may pick up as much cheese and sugar as 
will last his squadron for a twelvernonth.” So saying he took his leave, and made 
for the mountains with his numerous retinue, and I returned on board with my 
empty chests 

The next evening we punctually followed his directions, and moored head and 
stern as near as we could to the shore, bringing our broadside to bear on & point we 


| knew the French must pass, and whore they would have nothing to shelter them from 
our fire. A line-of-battle ship's broadside, loaded with grape and canister, is a most 


| tremendeve engine of destruction when within point blank distance of a close 


formed body of men. This the French found to their cost; and ne sooner had 


The etymology of the term “ Union Jack ” has never, it is presumed, heen | they received it, than such of them as could, scampered off in all directions, 
explained, for it does not occur in any lexicon or glossary. The word “union” | abandoning their carts and convoy, in the pillage of which we were assisted by 


| obviously arose from the event to which the flag owes its origin, and the only 
, difficulty is, therefore, as to the expression “jack.” As the alteration in the 
banner of St. George occurred in the reign of James the First, it may, with 
great probability, be supposed to have been a corruption of “ Jacques.” If, how- 
ever, this hypothesis be rejected, the following is submitted. It has been already 
stated, that the English soldiers were accustomed to wear the cross of St. 
George on their upper garment ; and as it appears from early writers, that the 
upper dress of a horseman, and according to others, a coat of mail, was called a 
jack,” it admits of the inference that a small flag merely containing the cross 
in question was termed a “ jack” when used at sea, after the word banner, 
which, more properly speaking, is confined to the field, fell into comparative 
disuse. ‘The former of these conjectures appears, however, the more probable. 

The above interesting history of the Union Jack is from the pen of Sir Harris 
Nicholas, K. H. and is copied from a little brochure printed, if we mistake not, 
for private circulation —United Service Journal. 





* Another blazon is “Azure, on a saltire Argent a ealtire Gules surmounted by a 
cross of the second, charged with another of the third ;” or in plain language, on 
a blue ground, a white saltire, containing a red saltire, and over all, on a white cross, 
a red cross. 
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THE FAT BRIGAND. 


Catalonia, at that period of the Peninsular war when the writer served on ite 
coast, was very differently situated to the rest of Spain: it had been left entirely 
to its own resources to make the best resistance it could against the invaders of 
its liberties. The principal fortresses were in the hands of the French: Barce- 
lona, Gerona, Lerida, and Rosas were strongly garrisoned by them ; but the 
Spaniards had still a considerable force, possessed some few fortified places, and 
continued to oppose the enemy with vigour and effect. We had then no army 
in Catatonia ; bot a military agent (General D ) always resided at the Span- 
ish head-quartets, in order to keep up the communication between the army ard 
our squadron, which supplied them with arms, ammunition, and clothing, and oc- 
casionally issued proclamations to fan the embers of Spanish patriotism. 

At the time of our arrival off the coast, the Catalans were in high spirits from 
having just got possession of Figueras, an almost impregnable fortress, by acci- 
dent or rather treachery. The Englisl were as much liked in Catalonia as the 
French were detested. The soldiers and the people were animated with the 
most devuted enthusiasm, and the names of Sarsfield, Manzo, the Baron D'E- 
roles, and many others, prove that leaders were not wanting to head as gallant a 
people as ever struggled in defence of their liberties. But these chiefs were an- 
fortunately not united among themselves; they were jealous of each uther's sac- 
cess, and Campo- Verde, the Captain-General, had not the talent to keep them 
together. They were most of them sincere patriots, and anxious to destroy the 
enemy ; but they all chose to do it their own way, with their own followers; 
so that there was no unanimity in their operations, or consistency in their 
councils, 

It was a most curious mode of warfare, and probably more dieastrous to the 
French than the movements of a regular army ; for they were constantly attacked 
by enemies they could never find, and destroyed as it were by invisible means. 
The province of Catalonia is bounded by the Pyrenees on one side, and the Medi- 
terranean on the other, so that all the convoys or divisions of the army that pass- 
ed to or from France were obliged to chuose out one of the two rozde that Ind 
through Arragon and Valencia to the interior of Spain. If they took the apper 
road, which wound among the mountains, they were exposed to the Guerillas; if 
they came the lower one, they were obliged to pass along the sea-shore so close 
to the beach, that they became exposed to the point-blank range of our squadron, 
which sometimes did sad havoc among them. The Guerillas of Catalonia were 
a most extraordinary race : Urave as it is possible to imagine, and capable of en- 
during every sort of privation and fatigue, but quite ignorant of al! the rules and 
| customs of war. They submitted to no authority but their own immediate chief, 

and recognised no law but his will. 
Among these mountain chiefs the one most distinguished for his daring bravery 
and hatred of the French, was a short fat man, as big round as the capstan of a 
| line of battle ship, who went by the name of the “ Brigand Gross,” from his 








the Brigand Gross and his followers, who had been harrassing the enemy's reer, 
and destroying any small parties that were separated from the main body. The 
first person I met on landing was the fat brigand, who came up puffing and 
blowing, with his short musket in his hand, calling out to me, * See how the 
rasealsrun! Vina L'Inghilterra, muere Napoleon,” and on he went as much 
delighted as a hunteman in full ery. ‘The French hastened to form a line out of 
the range of our shot, between the guerillas and their mountains; but this did 
not seem to have any effect on our friend, who was assisting us to lond our boate 
with thearme and provisions we had taken, while our launches, with carronades, 
drew close to the shore for our protection. Nothing could be more ridiculous 
than the appearance of our allies; wherever they could get hold of a little 
portable plunder they adopted it on the spot; so that one appeared in « French 
general officer's hat and feathers, another in hie coat and epavilettes, while a third 
had his breeches, and a fourth his boots. What we could not carry away we de- 
stroyed, and offered to embark our friend ; but the brigand would not hear of it, 
and making 4 signal to his men, they at once dispersed. The French were afraid 
to separate in pursuit, and were besides occupied in removing their wounded to 
a neighbouring convent. Among these was a general officer, whom I saw car- 
ried off on alitter; his horse, which had been shot under him, lay upon the 
beach as | passed. Before dark we were all safely re-embarked, without the 
loss of a man and sailing quietly along shore to regain our station off Barcelona. 


_—_ 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The large theatre of this seminary presented an unusually animated scone on 
Friday the 28th June,on the occasion of the public distribution, by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, of the prizes awarded to those students of the senior 
and junior departments who had most distinguished themselves by their assidui 
and good conduct during the past, academical year. The room, and, 4 
every avenue leading to it whence a glimpse of the proceedings could be eb- 
tained, were crowded to excess ; and notwithstanding the considerable numbers 
which the theatre is calculated conveniently to accommodate, not a few indivi- 
duals who had succeeded in obtaining ticketc, unable to effect an entrance into 
the body of the room, were fain to console themselves for the disappointment, by 
visiting the museum, library, &c, and inspecting the various departments into 
which the building is divided. ‘To the right and left of the chairman we noticed 
the Bishops of London and Llandaff; Earle Brownlow and Howe; Sirs A. 
Cooper, Charles Price, &e.; nor should our gallantry forget to mention, that 
tolerably fair portion of the meeting consisted of ladies, who, to judge by their 
smiling countenances, seemed to take a lively concern in what was going for- 
ward. 

The interesting business of the day commenced with an appropriate 
from the chairman on the object of the meeting, followed by an eloquent 
course by the Rev. Mr. Otter (the principal); in the course of which 
a high eulogiym on the various professors and masters for the able and 
tory manner in which they had acquitted themselves of the important 
committe’ to their charge, and spoke in the most favourable terms of 
of the students generally. As a proof, the reverend gentleman 
sound principles on which the institution was conducted, he need only 
to the meeting, that more than one of the gentlemen who had left King's 
lege at the close of the former academical year, for the purpose of proceeding to 
our two great Universities, had 0 eminently distinguished thomselves during 
their sojourn at vast emporiums of learning, as to reflect the greatest pos- 
sible credit, not only on themselves, but on the school whose walls they had so 
lately quitted. 

On the report of the principal and the respective professors, the prizes were 
then distributed to about twenty youths for distinction in thevlogy, 
and classical, English, French, and German literature. At the conclusion of this 
distribution, the principal expressed the great satisfaction he felt at having to an- 
nounce to the assembly, that a munificent friend of the Institution kindly 
placed at his (the principal's) disposal a valuavle gold medal, to be given to the 
student who should have most distinguished himself by his general attainments 
and good conduct. This prize he, in conjunction with the felt no 
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difficulty in awarding to Mr. J. A. Frere (the successful candidate in two other 


Heywood. The flag in question may thus be blazoned—“ The cross of St. An- | enormous size, which, however, did not in the least impede his activity, for I | classes); to whom it was accordingly delivered by his Grace, amid grateful plaa- 


drew surmounted by that of St. George, the latter fimbriated Argent.” 


By a Royal proclamation, dated 28th July, 1707, pursuant to the authority personal courage, and shewed more natural talents in his military arrangements | 


| have seen him run almost as fast as an antelope. He was a man of the greatest 


dits 
The rewards were then presented by his Grace to the junior department ; and 
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THE LADY AND THE MOOR. 
AN ANDALUSIAN LEGEND. 

By the Author of “ The New Gil Blas,” &. 

[Prom the Friendships Offering for 1&24.) aoe eae 
travelling all day, along that part of the coast of Andalusia whic 

iy eomeaty > e and Tene. Gat \etninle evetieg I had passed Point 
approached the little village of Belonia. ‘This part of the Anda- 
io of a wild and even savage character. The road runs within about 
mile of the sea. ‘Towards land the eye ranges over a rogged mass of not 
elevated mountains, sprinkled with cork trees, and coverer! with aromatic 
road and the sea, is a succession of sand hillocks; while on 
rocks, that here and there rise by the way-side, are seen, 
of Moorish watch-towers. The daylight was fast fading, but the moon 
risen, and gradually, as it mounted, changed the gloomy character of the 


i 


fie 
iF 
25 
sg 


scene ; throwing its tender light upon the barren and the desolate; touching the 
trembling sea with silver,—and just revealing the dark outline of the mountains 
of Barbary. 


1 had continued my journey about » half a league farther, and had begun to he 
desirous of finding quarters for the night; when, having turned a projecting 
point of the coast, I descried at no great distance, the outline of three buildings, 
of them evidently of considerable magnitude ; and J had .oon approach- 
ed sufficiently near to form some idea of their condition and uses. That which 
stood nedrest to the sea, appeared to be Moorish in its character, bot of greater 
extent ‘han warranted me in concluding it to be merely a watch-tower : betwixt 
thie building and the range of hills, stood, close to the road, a building, which I 
had no diffiulty in perceiving to be a convent; while at a little distance to the 
left, the outline of a vast edifice, with huge towers, was seen covering @ large 
extent of elevated ground. ‘The outline, standing in the bright moons in 


+ & hundred years’ rent, say you!’ replied he to the Moor: *'ts a singular | with fixed gaze, and immoveable, looking towards the Moor's habi 
proposal; one half of that time you will be the tenant of two babitatione—aay | wateb the lessening bost thet shot from beneath it, and that aces am and 
tower—and your own grave.’ Ss after day, night after night —so says the legend,—at sun-set and at 

+ We are not « short-lived race,’ said the Moor, with » singular smile ; and if rise, by the round and by the crescent moon, did the Lary Isobel look 
it should be as you say, so much the better for your Lordships heirs.” | the balcony; but never did she see that boat 

“+ Well,’ said the Condé, * 1 will not refuse your otier,—and will, in conside- Moor issue from the portal of his tower. The confessor bad delivered ber from 
ration of so long @ term of years, abate something of the rent.’ the power of the Moor ; but he could not erase his image from ber heart: and ao 

“+ Oh as for that,’ replied the Moor, *] desire no abatement; here is the mo- | God punished ber. She died ; but still, by the round and by the crescent moon 
ney,’ added he, stepping to the door, and laying a huge bag ou the floor ; ‘ ‘twill | is the Lady Isobel seen, with her fixed gaze, and her cressed hands on her neck 
take some time to count a handred years’ reut.’ | leaning on the parapet of the castle. 

* All this while, the Lady Isobel had continued sitting with her guitar in her | * And so, my son, thy question is answered ; the shade of the Lady Isobel is 
hand, without lifting her eyes from the strings; but curiosity at length obtained — its only inhabitant 
the mastery ; and, thinking the Conde and the Moor were engaged in reckoning | “ Duerme en paz ” said the monk, as he left me in the dormitory: but the 
the gold, she raised her eyes. ‘The Moor's were fixed upon ber: and that look | legend, and that which I had seen, had fixed themselves too deeply in my mind 
never passed from the heart of Lady Isubel. | to allow the wish to be accomplished. Looking once more from the casement, 

“ The gold was speedily reckoned ; and in departing, the Moor, with a respect- | before throwing myself ou my mattrass, 1 could yet descry the white shade 
ful salutation, placed mthe hand of Isobel a ring, which, he said, was, by the | whiter in the calm moon-beam,—and when I slept, it was to dream of « the 
custom of his country, an admission of fealty to the heir of the Condé. It was | Lady and the Moor.” 

a superb opal, surrounded with diamonds © and no sooner had the Moor departed, 
than Isobel, in looking atthe ring, os it was natural she should, perceived with 
astonishment, in the opal, an exact image of the Moor's yeeros By thie, 
she said nothing to the Condé, who, in company with bis ter, left castle | k his 
next morning to visit the court, which was then at Seville. If this might be a brother.” 

“ Isobel had many suitors at court; and the Condé many intrigues for place | + Can you tell me, Sir, if I am steering the right course for Liverpool 1—] 
and rank ; but nothing resulted from allthis. ‘he Conde soon discovered that | arn’t quite sure of my reckoning, and am afeard I am a little out of my latitude,” 
guld was necessary for the accomplishment of his ends; and the Moor's gold said an old man to me, as I was one fine summer's evening enjoying a walk up 
was already well nigh exhausted ; and as for the Lady Jsubel. there was no one Hampstead Hill, with that gaiety of mind which easy circumstances and the re- 
of the Caballeros that made any impression upon her; for her heart was filled | lief from a dark and emoky office in town are likely to inspire. * A little out of 
with another image: the ring which she wore, kept constantly in her remem- your latitude? you are indeed ;—take the first turn to the right, and it will bring 
brance the beautiful and angelic countenance of the Moor; and when, each might, | you into the great North road.” 
she drew it from her finger and laid it aside, she could not deny herseli the plea- | + Thank you, thank you, Sir,” I heard him reply as I passed on. 
sure of contemplating it long and earnestly. Yet the Lady Isubel was not satis- | «A very odd question,” said i to myself ;—* a man to ask the way to Liver- 
fied with herself: she could not help suspecting that the ring was more than @ | pool who is scarcely three miles from London. He appears lame; surely he 
mere work of human art; for the image. which to her eyes was so palpable, the | cannot think of walking such a distance.” To satisfy my curiosity I turned. 
Condé, who was accustomed often to look at the ring, had never observed : and There was no mistaking the character ; he looked the thoroughbred old sailor A 
she had soon a still stronger proof of her suspicion. Angry with herself that her —the neatly-combed grey hair ; the deep-seamed, weather-beaten face ; the bare 
mind should be oceupied with such an image; ead feeling that it was the | neck, with the black silk hankerchief round it, fastened to the breast of his shirt 
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JAMES TOGGLE, A TAR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
“ Mark his condition, and the event; then tell me 





fine relief, was most picturesque ; and, before applying at the convent gate for a 
night's quarters, | left the road, and advanced a few hundred yards, tc indulge in 
@ nearer contemplation of this building 

The moon bad now attained a considerable altitude ; and its clear though 
subdued light revealed distinctly al! that it shone upon : but there was one object 
upon which the moonbeams fell that might well rivet my gaze. It was a female 
figure, leaning on the parapet: it was tall and stately: her hands were crossed 

her neck; and her head Jeant upon them. I adwanced stil! nearer: so that 
1 fancied I could even discover the fixed,—earnest,—and sumewhat sad ex- 
ion of her countenance. I could see her cross and rosary too, hanging by 
side. What did she there’ The castle was apparently deserted. One 
tower, indeed, appeared to be entire ; but the walls were everywhere else broken 
and decayed ; huge fragments und heaps of stone lay at my feet ; and the ap- 
proaches were choked up with shrubs and weede, which in many places bad 
over-run the walls and protruded from the windows. Well might I ask myself, 
what did she there! 

I stood for a short space, irresolute as to whether J should speak ; but gradually 
& superstitions feeling began to creep over me,—I knew not why,—and even in- 
creased to uneasiness. Absurd! said I, within myself: the place is doubtless 
inhabited,—and she is but enjoying the balmy night. But I could not reason 
myself out of my feelings. The desolate scenery, the perfect silence, the ruins 
acattered a me, were sufficient indeed to diffuse sadness over the mind ; 
bat could not account for the strength of the impression made upon me. Even 
the pure moonlight took a singular and mysterious hue ; and, unable any longer 
to maintain my position, I slowly retreated,—still keeping my eyes fixed on the 
figure, which remained immoveable. In a few minutes I regained the road, and 
did not delay long applying my hand to the convent bell. The summons was 
epeedily answered ; and my wante were soon told 

“The doors of our convent are ever open to those who have need of its 
shelter,” said the Francisean who opened the gate. ‘* We are now engaged in 
the performance of «a solemn mass for the soul of the Lady Isobel: it will pre- 
sently be concluded ; and thy wants, my son, shall then be attended to. Came 
ye from the east or the weet!” 

* From the west,” said 1; “from Belonia.” 

“ The moon shines bright does it not?" continued the friar. 

“ So bright,” said I, “ that it tempted me from the road towards that old 
castle on the left, where on the parapet stood ——-" 

“Tam called to the luding anthem,” said the friar, interrupting me, and 
hastily crossing himself. And so saying, he atruptly left me. 

When the wants of @ weary traveller had been satisfied, the same friar who 
had admitted me conducted me to my dormitory ; and, having placed the lamp 
on the fluor, he was about to give me his blessing, and leave me, when [ laid my 
hand upon his arm, and said, “ Forgive my curiosity, good father,—but you are 
doubtless able to tell me, if the castle on the left of the road be inhabited :—the 
reason of my enquiry is ——” 

“ | already know thy reason,” interrupted the friar. “J know what thou hast 
seen : thy curiosity is natural ; and as the thing is no secret, | will relate to thee 
the legend as it is handed down to us: it will not detain thee long from thy 
e@lumbers ;" and so saying, the friar motioned me to be seated ; and, placing 

near me, on the side of the little bed, he spoke in the following 





manner. 

“ It ia now eighty years since any homan thing inhabited that castle, which 
wee then the property of the Condé de Belonia. The Condé was a proud man, 
and an avaricious; and it is difficult to say, which of these passions was the 
stronger. (ne only child he had, the Lady Isobel, the graces of whose mind and 
person were the admiration of Andalusia; and had even been rumoured as 
far as the court at Madrid. Now the wishes of the Condé were bent upon two 
things. He longed tobe a duke, and a grandee; and he was bent on forming 
such an alliance for the Lady leobel, as might assist the chief object of his am- 
bition. Bat the Condé was poor. He had long maintained an establishment il! 
suited to his means; and at the time to which the legend refers, his affairs had 
become desperate ; and although he longed as much as ever for the elevation 
and the high alliance to which he aspired, the probabilities of their attainment 
Were every day diminishing ; for honours were not to be obtained from the crown 
without high influence or great largess; and as for the Lady Isobel, she was now 
of a marriageable age ; and the Condé, her father, lacked the means of showing 
her at court, andof obtaining by an alliance the influence of which he stood in 
need. You perceive,” said the friar, rising, and throwing open the small case- 
ment, * that ruined building close to the sea,—opposite to the castle.” 

“ T have already remarked it,” said J. 

“ Well,” continued the friar, “ at the time of which I speak, that building was 
tenanted by a Moor, a a considerable sum for the use of it, to the Condé, 
whose property it was. ®ppearance arid conduct of the Moor were equally 
eingular. His countenance, as the legend says, was of extraordinary beauty ; 
but it had this singularity about it, that one moment it wore the expres- 
sion of an angel ; and the next, though the beauty of symmetry continued the 
@amé, the expression was more that of a fiend than of an angel. I have said 
that the conduct and manner of life of the Moor were no less singular than his 
appearance. Foul weather or fair, he crossed in his boat to the Barbary coast 
every morning, and returned about sunset; the whole of the night, bright flame 
illuminate: the interior of the tower; and, although it was well known that the 
Moor lived alove, the light frequently revealed two figures, moving to and fro 
within, It is said, that the euperior of this convent, who was confessor of the 
castle, remonstrated with the Condé; and told him that God's blessing could 
net rest upon hie house, 0 long as, for the sake of gold, he permitted the Moor 
to occupy the tower ; and that the Lady Isobel too importuned her father to dis- 
miss his tenant. But the Condé was a needy man, and said, ‘ The tower is mine ; 
the Moor pays me for the use of it; it is no concern of mine what he does 
there.” And so the Moor continued tenant as before’ 

“The Lady Isobel had never vet beheld the Moor; unless in pushing off in 
hie boat from the tower, and returning to it, and that at so great a distance that 
her eyes had never yet proved or refuted the truth of the remours she had heard 
respecting him; but this uncertaimty was on the eve of terminating. One even- 


ing, as the Condé and bis daughter were sitting on the balcony of the castle that | altar ; 
looks towards the sea,—the Condé in a deep reverie, on the subject of his em- | ed co 


barrasse| condition and ungratified wishes,—ihe Lady Isobel now and then 
waking a chord from her guitar, but oftener @8zing on the calm sea and beautiful 
sunset,—the tall and stately figure of the Moor was seen to issue from the tower, 
and take the direction of the castle. It was the first time this had ever bap- 


“* My father,’ said the Lady Isobel, ‘the Moor is at the castle gate.’ 

“*The Moor '’ replied the Condé, starting from his chair ; ‘my thoughts were 
this moment occupied with him ' 

“* With him! said the Lady Isobel ; and the next moment the Moor entered, 

the Condé and his daughter after the fashion of his country. 

“*My Lord,’ said the Moor, addressing the Condé, ‘I am not fond of being a 
tenant at will, My present habitation suits me; and, if jt please you, I will 
take it for a hundred years, and pay the rent in advance ' 

“The Condé, as the legend says, was equal'y pleased and surprised : had the 
Moor offered ten years in advance, he would have boen only pleased : but the of- 
fer of a hundred years’ rent, startled as much as it rejoiced him. 





c t presence of the ring. upon which she gazed so often, that rivetted it, | by asilver brooch; the duck trousers and the blue jacket, every seam of which 
she resolved to rid herself of the sweet tyranny. It was late at night; the man- | was covered with strips of canvass, confirmed the belief. Theve was a fire, too, 
sion of the Condé, her father, was washed by the Guadalquivir. Isobel opened | in his eye, an independence in his manner, and, aa he walked along, a peculiar 
her casement; drew the ring fromm her finger, and held it over the deep dark | rolling of his person, that added to the picture, and confirmed it still more. Ona 
river —* One last look!" said she,—and drawing in her arm, she held the ring | closer inspection, one of his cheeks appeared swollen, occasioned by the quid of 
to the lamp. The countenance of the Moor was there; but the expression was | tobacco he had ** stowed away” there, the juice of which he every now and then 
changed; it was the face almost of a demon,—beautiful,—but still a demon. | sqnirted on the ground, drawing the cuff of his sleeve across his mouth with eyi- 
Jsobel shuddered, laid down the ring, and hastily closed the casement. Ab! had | dent satisfaction. With a stick in one hand and a small bundle in the other, he 
she found strength to have then addressed herself to heaven,—and te have flung | hobbled along, and came towards me very slowly, stopping every two or three 
the ring from her, she would have been saved the long purgatory which has this | minutes to cast a lock on the way back, and then, as if determined to overcome 
night called for our solemn mass !—nor would you, my son, have seen on the | every difficulty, he started forward again with fresh vigour 
castle balcony —but let me proceed. ‘Ihe Lady leobe! kept the fatal ring ; the Being devotediy fond of the sea, and somewhat connected with it from having 
Moor, its master, kept his Empire over her. lost two brothers in the service, my heart always warins towards a sailor; and 
** Nor was the Condé all this while lese occupied with the Moor, than was the | nothing gives me greater pleasure than to listen to their stories, the singularity 
Lady Isobel. The man, thought he, who has paid me a hundred years’ rent in | and humour of which are so perfectly original, that I never lose an opportunity of 
advance, might be prevailed upon to pay a thousand. He is as likely to enjoy his | getting them into conversation. I therefore addressed the character now abreast 
possession to the one term, as to the other. Meanwhile, the Conde’s means | of me—‘ This is « fine evening; you seem warm.” 
were exhausted; and with a heavy heart,—yet with some secret thoughts that * Yes, Sir, ] am,’ wiping the perspiration from his face. “ It is time to pipe 
kept him from despair, he left Seville, with the Lady Isobel, for his castle at Be- | to supper; I must knock off, and find some berth to turn in for the night, and then 
lonia. I’ll start in the morning as fresh as a rigger.” 
“The same evening upon which the Condé arrived at hie Castle, he sat on *“ You asked the way to Liverpool; you cannot think of walking there 1” 
the balcony with the Lady Isobel. As before, he pondered upon his disappoint- “ Why yes, Sir, Ido ; but I am afraid I shall make a long trip of it, for my old 
ments, and on his hopes and the means of fulfilling them : she held her guitar upon | hull is so crazy, that let me crack on allI will, I can’t knock more than two 
her knee ; and her eyes were fixed alternately upon her own jewelled finger, and | knots out of her.” 
upon the Moorish tower. The sun had just set, when she perceived the stately figure The technical phraseology of his answers delighted me; and as I knew the 
of the Moor issue from the portal of the vower, and proceed towards the castle. | readiest way to set his tongue running was to ply bis stomach, I led him toa 
Isobel withdrew ; and the Moor found the Condé alone. All that passed between j seat close by the door of the ‘ Load of Hay,” and ordered a pint of porter for 
the Condé and the Moor, the legend does not relate ; it only tells how thatthe | him. He laid down his bundle and stick, gave his trousers a hitch up, and put- 
Moor taunted the Condé with his ill suecess at court ; how, he did not look | ting his finger into his mouth, with a pecular turn brought out the huge quid; 
upon himself as secure in his possession, on so paltry a lease as one hundred | then wiping the edge of the pot with his sleeve, and with the exclamation of 
years, and that it would be more to his mind to extend it to a thousand, and to | “ Here's luck !"’ he almost emptied it at the first draught. 
pay the money in advance; but upon a certain condition. How that, when the “* What are you going to Liverpool for!” 
Moor named the condition, the Condé at first spurned it ;—but that when the “ Why you see, Sir, [ was born in the town of Dundalk, county Louth, which 
Moor said, ‘ Well well, be still the Condé and a beggar !—reject a dukedom and | I ran away from when I was a youngster, to goto sea, where I have been, come 
the chancellorship of the kingdom !’—and when, above all, the Moor proposed to | the 2ist of next January, man and boy, these forty years; but this knee of 
double the rent, which would amount to an hundred thousand “doubloons, the | mine is so bad, that I can’t get any captain to shipme now. Iam not so smart 
Condé hesitated, and pondered ; and how that, when the Moor left the Condé, he | as I used to be; andasI am no longer of any use at sea, I wish once more to 
gave his solemn promise to the Moor, that he would fulfil the condition asked, | see my native town, and rest my old bones there. If I could reach Liverpool, I 
provided the Lady Isobel consented. The legend furthermore relates the sur- | think I could find some skipper that would give me a passage across; but it isa 
prise of the Condé, when, upon breaking the matter the same evening to the | long trip, Sir.” 
Lady Isobe!, her cheek was covered with blushes; and that she did not say « What do you intend todo when you get there !—have you any friends *” 
nay with more determination than any maidenly person would to the offer of a “| left my father and mother there. I suppose they are gone by this time; 
suitable alliance. but I heard, when I was up the Straits twenty years ago, that a second cousin of 
“ The same evening, the Lady Isobel confessed. mine had married a shoemaker, and was well to do there.” 
* * Fling from thee, my daughter,’ said the confessor, ‘ the image of the Moor: “T am afraid yours is rather a wild goose chase.” 
wed him not. He is net a meet bridegroom for thee.’ ««Never mind, Sir; never say die while there's a shot in the locker. 
* The Lady Isobel cast down her eyes, and looked on the ring. ‘ My pro- | often been as hard up before now.” 
mise is given,’ said she; ‘ I must wed him.’ | Wishing to draw the old man out, I said, “If you have been at sea for forty 
*** Fling that bauble away, my daughter,’ said the confessor; ‘there is that years, you must have seen a great deal.” 
in it which disturbs thee.’ “Lord love you, Sir, that [ have !—bot things are so altered now, that the sar- 
** But the Lady Isobel only turned the ring upon her finger.—and was silent. | pice arn't at all like what it used to be. Every thing gets worse and worse. Every 
* Once more,’ said the confessor, ‘1 charge thee in the name of God, to listen. thing is iron : they have iron topsail sheets, iron bob-stays, iron cables, and iron 
Wed the Moor, and thou art lost. I have seen the Moor launch his skiff on the ships. I only think, Sir, if old Admiral Benbow could put his head up the hatch- 
soa, when human efforts must have failed,—when a!] but charmed lives must way, how he would stare,—he wouldn't know where the devil he'd got to. Be- 
have been forfeited. The great ship would have heen flung from the wave'’s | sides, Sir, it is every one for himself now, and God for us all: all hands are 
crest to destruction ; but Asa frail boat rode unharmed.’ | looking out for good berths. I only wish the King would make me first lord o 
« * Pather forgive me,’ said the Lady Isobel ; ‘ thou judgest falsely : but were | the ad-mi-rallité for a day!” 
iteven as thou hast said, may God forgive me! I would wed the Moor.’ ** What would you do!” 
*** Listen yet again, lady,” said the confessor. ‘It was but yesternight, that, “ Why, I would have a good berth; I’d make myself boatswain of the Victory 
looking from the window of my dormitory, I saw the Muor's dwelling illuminat- | directly.” 
ed; and athwart the flame figures moved to and fro. I was willing for thy sake “ Ay ;—you are not very ambitious.” 
to have evidence against the Moor,—for a rumour of what thou hast told, had! Lord love you, Sir! when you talk of the sarvice, it is nota bit like what it 
reached me,—and I left the convent, and took the path to the tower. The! was. When I first went to sea, we used to have our quart of grog a day; then 
moon had not risen,—and the night was dark. For thy sake, my daughter, these | they sarved out a gallon of swipes, and now they sarve out tea. It may do all 
old limbs have climbed up the sharp steep rock that rises within half a stone's | very well in peace, but it won't do in war. Ouly let them Yankees get hold of 
throw of the tower: and the window of the tower was opposite to me. Ah! | you, they'llsarve you out. Why, Sir,” said he, standing up, and jerking his arm 
my daughter! hadst thou Leen by my side, thou wouldst have been saved. That | out with great violence, “ they'll hall you, Sir,—* They'll hull you, Sir!” And 
countenance which seemeth to thee, and which sometimes eeemeth to all, so | then he became so energetic in his description, that he forgot his lame knee, 
like an angel, wore the expression of a fiend.’— until a twinge, to use his own expression, “brought him up, all standing,” and 
“Isobel slightly shuddered, for she remembered. | obliged him “to come to an anchor.” Another draught of porter set bim all to 
“*Thoa well mayst tremble, lady,’ continued the confessor; ‘but more than rights. I continued—* You have led a hard life at sea?” ; 
this Isaw. He is said to dwell alone, is he not?’ “ Now, Sir,” said he, giving me at the same time a ludicrous sort of knowing 
Dy Se it is said,’ replied Lady Isobel. look, ‘* you want one of my yarns; you shall have it. I recollect some years 
“*"Tis false,’ continued the friar. I saw five others more hideous than he: ago, when I was off the Cape of Good Hope in a frigate, it blew very hard, we 
they played at dice; and what, think ye, they played for '— were lying to under a close-reefed main topsail. A man looking out at the fore 
hi Nay I know not, father—for gold !* top-mast head, reported a strange sail on the lee-bow. One of our officers was 
** Not for gold,’ said the confessor,—‘ thou, my daughter, wert the stake! I | sent up to see if he could make her out; and what do you think 1—when he 
saw thy likeness,—thyself I knew it could not be; it was for thee they played. | came down he had not a single button on his clothes !” 
I was sick, and left the scene of guilt avd horror.” “ That was very extraordinary ; how did it oceur!” 
“The Lady Isobel heard the friar,—but she heeded him not: for she was un- “Why, Sir, it blew so bard, that itblew them all off.” 
der the influence of the ring. She only smiled, and said, ‘Thanks for thy zeal,| “ Pooh, nonsense! you can’t fancy I ean believe such a story,” said J, affect- 
good father,’ and retired; leaving the confessor to his prayers, that he might | ing displeasure. 
take counsel of the heavens in this extremity. The same night, as the legend “Taxes pardon, Sir; I didn't say it was true; but it might have been, for 
tells, the good friar, who was willing to save the Lady Isobel, walked beneath | what 1 know. “ Now, Sir, I'll tell you what occurred to myself; you may ée- 
the starlight ceunting his beads, and entered the portal of the Moor’s tower, | pend upon its being true :—I was on board the very craft, and it happened the 
within which there was that night darkness and silence. very last voyage as ever I took. I was mate of a schooner bound from Vigo '0 
“Tt was on the day following this,—as says the legend,—that the Moor was | London; she had a cargo of cork. There was the captain, myself, three hands, 
to claim the Lady Isobel as his bride, and to pay the promised largess to the | anda boy on board. One night, when we were off the Eddystone, it was blow- 
Congé, ing great guns and marline-spikes from the south-west. The captain, myself, and 
“The morrow came. The Condé waited for his gold: the lady for her bride- | the boy, happpened to be below, when a sea struck the vessel and laid heron 
groom. The confessor already waited in the chapel. At the appointed hour, the | her beam ends. We struggled hard to get on deck, but another sea followed 
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Moor was seen to leave the tower and approach the castle —‘ All is ready,’ said | almost instantly, and completely capsized her. Think then, Sir, what a mess 
the Condé, * the priest waits.’ The Lady Isobel gave her hand to the Moor, | we were in! for the cabin filled rapidly with water upto our chins. The captain 
who conducted her tothe chapel. The Moor and the Lary Isobel stood at the | and myself, as soon ac we recovered ourselves a little, contrived to put ovr heads 
when the priest,—the same who had confessed the Lady Isobel, and ask- up the small hatchway that was in the cabin floor, and found we could breathe. 

unsel of heaven,—turned and confronted the Moor. | The poor boy was drowned, for he slept in a standing bed-place, and could not 
“* False Meor,—accureed magician '’ eaid the friar, ‘I know thee Heaven | find bis way out. There we remained, I suppose, for some hours, not knowing 
heard my prayers yesternight, and by God's help thou art baffled.’ | whether we were at the bottom or not. All of a sodden she struck heavily 
“* Back, old man !" said the Moor; ‘legions such as thee could not baffle me against something once or twice, and then remained quiet, only knocked sbout 
Isobel is mine,—mine for ever! 1 have thrown for her, and won her—mortal | by the sea. The captain and I never spoke, for we thought it wasall up. At 
weapons cannot wrest her from me.” | Jast she gave one tremendous blow, which you would have thought would have 
“* Behold thine own weapons,—said the friar,—*‘ they gave her to thee,—and | knocked her intwo As luck would have it. she remained quiet ; for we were 8° 
they shal! wrest her from thee . yesternight God delivered them into my hands: bruised and worn out, that every time she struck it seemed to take the very ife 


they are mine, and sanctified ; thou hast won the Lady Isobel from thine own | out of one. After waiting some time, expecting every instant to go to Davy 
accursed race ; but thou hast still to win her from him who has char 


ge of her | Jones, the captain spoke, and said, ‘Jem, the water is leaving us.’ It waseodark, 

cowl I challenge thee to throw the dice’ | that we could not see any thing. I didn't believe him, but we found it easier te 
* But the Moor knew his own weapons in the hands of the friar, and he dared | breathe. At last, we saw something like daylight at our feet. My eyes, bow 
not stretch forth his arm 


“Ww | happy we were ! Although we were so bruised and weak from having been 80 
hen thus, says the legend, the Moor was baffled, and when he had left | long in the water, we contrived to craw! out, and to our great joy found ourselves 
the chapel, the Lady Isobe! was seen to Jean on the balcony. She had been de- | on Plymouth Breakwater. It blew very hard still, but luckily it was dead low 


livered from him; bat she had not volentarily renounced him ; the unrighteous | water: we contrived to makea signal ; it was seen by @ pilot-boat, which ma- 
image Was yet in her heart, and the ring was yet on her finger 


And she stood | naged to come off, and landed us safely in Cawsand The other three men, who 
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were On deck, must have been lost. I should never have wanted a friend if that 
captain bad been here. But what do you think, Sir! the very next voyage he 
took. his vessel was supposed to have foundered, and al! hands to have been lost, 
for she has never deen heard of since.”* 

« You had a wonderful escape ” / 

It's trae, Sir; and I always feel down in the mouth when I think of it, for | 
the captain was as good a fellow as ever cracked a biscuit.” 

“ Come, come,” said [, “ it is the fortune of war ;” and, wishing to turn the | 
channel of bis thoughts, I asked him his name. “James Toggle,” answered 
he ; “shat they always call me Jem.” | 

« Now tell me, Toggle, have you ever been in love t” 

« Ay, Sir, that I have ; but it was many years ago.” 

The very remembrance seemed to give him pleasure, for his countenance be- 
came quite animated 

«| was a young man then,” continued he ; “ I had just returned from a eraise, | 
with plenty of prize-money, an’ went on shore to have a spree. It was at a) 
pablic-house a little out of Portsmouth that I first saw Sal. Such a craft, Sir! | 
Could you but have seen her! Such top-lights '—such cat-heads! She wasn't 
wall-sided : she bad a beautiful falling in above her bends, with such a clean run 
fore and aft, that she looked for all the world like a regular clipper. There 
wasn'ta rope-yarn out of place. Her yards were so square, and her rigging so 
neatly rattled down, that, Lord love you! the figare-head of the Queen Char- 
lotte was nothing to her. Well, Sir, I boarded her in the smoke, and she struck 
her colours. I told her I loved her, and she swore to be true tome. How- 
somever, Sal had got a father who wanted to top the officer, and, because he 
kept a grog-shop, said tis daughter should never marry a common sailor; she 
should have nobody under a petty-officer. Now, Sir, I was only rated an A.B 
what was !todo! Sal said I had better go to sea again. and I might be pro- 
moted, and then she’ have me. Well, Sir, I agreed to this; and at parting she 
threw her grappling-irons round my neck, and began piping her eyes so that | 
felt a little queer, and thought my eye-pumps would go to work. But I pnta 
gold watch into her hand, which comforted her a little ; and then clapping my 
helm hard a-starboard, J gave a broad sheer off and went en board. 

« We were out this cruise for eighteen months, and I had the luck to get rated 
captain of the main-top. So now I thought it was all right, and got leave from 
the first leeftenant to go to Portsmouth to get spliced to Sal, for we were at 
Sheerness going to refit. As I had plenty of money, I detarmined to make as 
short a passage of it as I could, and took a berth aboard of a shore-going craft 
called the Duncan. We wereal! ready to start, the anchor was apeak, and only 
waited for it to strike eight bells: just as I was upon the hind-wheel of the 
coach, (for I had taken care to have a berth in the after part of the ship.) the 
clock strack. ‘ Is al! right saidthe coachman : ‘All's right,’ said I. Away 
went the coach, and threw me flat on my back in the middle of the road. * D—n 
my eyes!’ said I, ‘who would have thought that thing would have turned 
round?” at which all hands burst into a laugh. The coachman backed his main 
top-sail, I mounted aloft, and, after six-and-thirty hours’ run, we landed safe at 
Povtsmouth. 


«“ Well, Sir, the first thing I did was to steer for Sal's. Just before I came to 
the house, what should I see, but Sal rigged out to the very nines, with the gold 
watch I gave her hanging at her side! She was as merry as a cricket ; and was 
taken in tow by a shore-going fellow, with hie long toggery on; in their wake 
were three more pair. I didn't know what to make of it, but gave chase, and 
was soon alongside. ‘ Sal, my love,’ said J, ‘ here I am, just come from a cruise ; 
I am rated captain of the main-top; so now we'll get spliced as soon as possi- 
ble. ‘ Fellow,’ said she! yes, Sir, I recollect the very words,— fellow,"—said 
she, ‘I don’t know you.’ I was taken slap aback, my sails were all flat to the 
mast, when the dock-yard matee, (for I found afterwards he was one) said, ‘ Be 
off! this is my wife, and you shan’t insult her.’ ‘ Your wife, is she?’ said I, 
‘ then here’s clear away for action.’ I doused my hat afd jacket, and gave the 
chap such a broadside as almost knocked the wind out of him. Twoof them 
began at me, but that I didn’t mind, for I theught one sailor was as good as two 
dock-yard matees any day of the week ; but Sal singing out, ‘ You nasty willin !’ 
clapped her fingers into my hair, and scratched my face so, that I couldn't see ; 
she then held me so tight that the two lubberly matees thumped and kicked me 
so that I could not move. When I came a little to myself they were all gone. 
That very night I shipped on board the same coach, returned to Sheerness, went 
on board, and swore I'd never marry another girl as long as I lived.” 

“I suppose you have kept your word, and are still a bachelor?” 

“Yes, Sir. I love the girls though, and have seen many a one that I should 
like to have been spliced to; but, whenever I thought of it, Sal always came into 
my mind, and | hauled off. Now, only think, the very watch I gave her, to be 
shipped on her wedding-day, with that picked-up-along-shore matee; wasn't it 
too bad?” 

[We may resume Toggle's history hereafter. ] 

* This is a well attested fact ; it occurred on the 24th November, 1824, during a 
very heavy gale of wind, which destroyed a great part of the Breakwater, and wreck- 
ed above thirty vessels in Deadman’s Bay. 

—~- 


LORD ALTHORP’S FACTORY BILL. 


The following is a summary of Lord Althorp's Bill ‘as amended by the Com- 
mittee.” The preamble states,— 

«+ Whereas it is necessary that the hours of labour of children and young 
persons employed in the mills and factories, of whatever description, should be 
regulated, inasmuch as it has become a practice in many such mills and facto- 
ries to employ a great number of children and young persons of both sexes an 
unreasonable length of time, and late at night, and in many instances all night, 
to the great and manifest injury of the health and morals of such children and 
young persons.” 

Clause 1. Persons under 21 years of age not allowed to work at night. 

2. Persons under 18 not to work more than 12 hours. 

3. Extension of hours of working in certain cases. 

4. Providing for unavoidable time lost in cases of accident. 

5. Loss of time from the want or excess of water in the day time provided 
for. 

6. One hour and a half to be allowed for meals to persons working twelve 
hours. 

7. The employment of children under nine years of age prohibited. 

8. The employment of children under eleven, twelve, and thirteen years of 
age, for more than eight hours a day, prohibited 

9. Chiluren employed in any one mill less than eight hours not to be employ- 
ed in any other mill more than the residue of eight hours. 

10. Unlawful to employ any child without a certificate. 

11. Certificates to be made by a surgeon or physician. 

12. Form of certificate of surgeon or physician. 

13. Certificates of age in the case of children above thirteen, up to eighteen 
years of age. 

14. Certificates to be countersigned by magistrates within three months. 

15. Inspectors to be appointed. 

16. Powers and duties of inspectors to make rules and regulations for the en- 
forcement of this Act. 

17. Authority of inspectors to appoint mill wardens or other officers. 

18. Children in factories to be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

19. Schoolmaster's voucher required. 

20. Means of providing additional schools. Parishes to be charged with the 
expense. 

21. Power of inspector to disallow certificate, if education deficient or 
schoolmaster incompetent 

22. Mill-owner liable to penalty for child remaining on the premises. 

23. Notices by inspectors. 

24. Interior walls of every mill, &c., to be limewashed. 








| Ing how soon these substantial aud solid fabrics might be undermined. A large 


in 
etpenses from mill-owners. 
46. This Act a Publie Act. 


Summary. 


Tremendous Fall of Limestone-clif at Marcross —On Thursday, the 24th of 
July, an immense avalanche of the lofty cliff at Marcross, in this county, took 
Place, and it is calculated that 200,000 tons of limestone rock were precipitated | 
upon the beach. Jt has unfortunately occurred very near one ef the newly. | 
erected light-houses, and though there is no immedivte danger, yet, when what 
Leland so aptly calls “the rages of Severn” are considered, there is no calculat- 


party from Cowbridge and its vicinity had been spending the day on the Mar- 
cruss rocks, and some of the party (of the families of the Rev. Kmight 
and T. Basset, Esq. of Welch St. Donais) had only left the spot a few minutes 
before the fal! took place.—{Merhyr Guardian } 

The Lord Chancellor is much opposed to general abolition of simecures, which 
would do away with the appointment be holds as keeper of the King's conscience. — 
(Figaro in London. } 

Messrs. Heaton have for some time past been engaged in the invention of a 


Welsh Flannel—A Rational Reason for Marrying. —** How could do 
imprudent a thing,” said & curate toa aie Tay. “what aie poet vee 
have for marrying @ girl as completely steeped in poverty as yourself, and both 
whhout the tof the slightest provision!” © Why, Sit,” replied the Be- 
nedict, “we had a very good reason: we had a blanket a-piece ; aud ae the cohl 
winter weather Was coming on, we thought that putting them together would be 
warmer.” —Lat. Gaz 

Mr. Gordon, the principal clerk in the Colonial-office, has retired on & 
after a very long service, Lis successor is Mr. Wilder, of the a 

The indefatigable Mr Hume has moved for “ A copy of the patent by which 
the Hon. Captain Elliot, Secretary to the Admiralty, holds the Some ae 





steam coach for the common roads upon improved principles. The engine in its 


rough state has been put to a severe trial, and established its success. With a | Melanc 


weight of machinery, vehicle, and passengers, amounting to 4 tons 12 cwt. it went 


General of the Mint of Scotland.” 


holy and Lamentalle Event. —We have this day the regret of an- 
| nouncing the death of the Rev William Mulligan the Bvdran de Profes- 


three times in the day from Birmingham to Wolverhampton and back, about $0 | ST Of Mathematics in our Institution. He bad been bathing near Loughbrick- 


mules, which, with stoppages, it performed in 14 hours. Its average rate of going 
was about eight miles an hour. 


The Destroying Engine. —Sit Thomas Urquhart tells us that John Napier, the 


father of the first Lord, and inventor of the logarithms, had invented a destroying 


engine that would clear a space a mile in extent each way of the ememy; in 
other words, of 30,000 Turks without the loss of a Christian. But on being 
requested in his last illness, to reveal the contrivance, he replied, * Thatif he 
could lessen the means already existing for the destruction of man, he would 
with all his might apply himself to the purpose, but that they should never by 
his means be increased.’ He died 1617.—{Sharpe’s Peerage, just published. } 


Lady Gage, the wife of the firstbaronet, Sir John, ancestor of Viscount Gage, 
when first a widow was only seventeen, beautiful and rich; she was courted by 
her three husbands, Sir George Trenchard, Sir John Gage, and Sir William 
Hervey, at the same time ; and to appease a quarrel that had arisen respecting 
her between them, she threatened her everlasting displeasure to the first that 
should be the aggressor—which, as she had declared for neither, by balancing 
their hopes against their fears, stilled their resentments against each other-— 
adding, good humouredly, that if they would keep the peace and have patience, 
or have them all in their turns—whieh singularly enough did happen 

La Belle Stuart, and Britannia.—King Charles II. was so deeply enamoured 
with Frances Theresa, grand-daughter of Walter, first Lord Blantyre—* la Belle 
Start ” of Grammont—as to give rise to the report that he meditated a divorce 
from his queen, and to raise her tothe throne. ‘To escape his importunities, she 
accepted the honourable proposals of his kinsman, Charles Lennox, sixth and last 
Duke of Richmond of that family, and was married privately, 1667, to the great 
wrath of her royal persecutor, which burst on the chancellor's head, whoin he 
unfairly suspected to have conspired against his hopes.—The reverse of a gold 


medal by Philip Rotier, struck by order of the monarch, froma picture of the | 


lady by Sir Peter Lely, is said to be the origin of the figure of Britannia on the 
copper coin of the realm. She remained a widow thirty years, and died 1702, 


nephew, Alexander, fifth Lord Blantyre.—ZJ. 

Surrey Theatre —The successful representation of Jonathan Bradford, which 
was performed on Thursday night for the fiftieth time, induced the proprietor to 
illuminate the exterior of the theatre. On a board projecting from the theatre 
were the words, ‘‘ Jonathan Bradford, 50 nights,” with a crown surmounting it, 


beautifully illuminated with gas. The design was by Messrs. Stevens and Son, | 


and was admirably executed. 

A steam-vessel of fifty-horse power has jately been launched at Vienna. This 
vessel is destined to navigate the Danube, and supply the capital with cattle from 
Hungary. 

The gas lamps of London alone consume not less than 38,000 chaldrons of 
coals in the year. The gas-pipes of the metropolis were, in 1830, of the total 
length of upwards of 1,000 miles. 

According to the Temps, Charles X. has written to the sovereigns who are to 
assemble at Tuplitz, to claim the right of being admitted to their deliberations, 
the act of his abdication not having been accepted by France, 


white sheet for calling ugly names. The Duchess of Berry is very gay. Her 
“ husband” occupies in the carriage the place of an officer of the household '! 


cepted formally, and without exception, the terms of a renewed charter which 
have been embodied in the bill now on its passage through the House of Lerds. 

General Wolfe.—The minds of some men are so elevated above the common 
understanding of their fellow creatures, that they are by many charged with en- 
thusiasm, and even with madness. When George II. was once expressing bis 
admiration of Wolfe, some one observed that the General was mad; * Oh, he 
is mad, is he '” said the King, with great quickness, * then I wish he would bue 
some other of my generals.” 

Pompeii.—The supposed discovery of the old port of Pompeii turns out to be 
an error. What were mistaken for masts uf ships, are ascertained w be the re- 
mains of cypress trees, covered by the eruption of voleanic materials from Vesu- 
vius. ‘They seem to have grown in great abundance upon the coast. Thus we 
are disappointed of the longed-for pleasure of seeing Roman ships in statu res- 
cued from oblivion.— Literary Gazette. 

Dr. Beattie. —Beattie, the author of the “ Minstrel,” had such an antipathy 
to the fowl which he denominates “fell chanticleer,” that the mere sight of it 
threw him into a state of agitation, which prevented him from attending to busi- 
ness or study for several hours afterwards. His students are said to have prac- 
tised occasionally upon this weakness of his. When they wanted a holyday, 
they contrived that the Doctor should meet, in the very threshold of his class- 
room, his most dreaded foe. Home he went, like one under the influence of en- 
chantment. ‘There is a stanza in the “ Minstrel,” in which he apostrophizes and 
calls down anathemas upon the poor creature. He concludes with the following 
line—* And ever in thy dreams the ruthless fox appear.” 

Horticulture —It has been satisfactorily proved, that the ammoniacal liquor, 
produced in the manufactare of gas from coal, will effectually destroy the grub 
and other worms, which so often defeat the rising hope of the gardener, particu- 
larly in his early crops. So far is the liquid from injuring the tenderest plant, 
that it seems rather to invigorate it. 

The Rev. Mr. Forbes, a Scotch clergyman, in the county of Ross, has been 
found liable in £250 damages to one of his parishioners, for libelling him from 
the pulpit, in presence of the congregation. 

Duel between Mr. Galiaher, the Ventriloquist, and a Gentleman of Leeds.—On 
| Tharsday morning last, a duel was fought near Halifaa, | n Mr. Gallab 
| and a Mr Ivison, of Leeds. Four shots were eachanged, in the last of which, 
| Mr. G. wounded his adversary in the knee. The meeting arose out of some 
censures opon the Irish priests, made by Mr. Ivison, in the presence of Mr. Gal- 
laher, at an inn in Bradford a few evenings before. 








25. An abstract of this Act, and such rules and regulations as any inspector 
may determine, shall be hung up in every mill. 
26. Forgery of certificates, punishment for. 
27. Parents liable to punishment for the employment of children beyond the 
legal hours. 
. Agents and servants of factory owners to be personally liable. 
. Justices may convict under certain cases. 
. Penalties for offences against this act. 
1. Penalty for obstruction of Inspectors in the execution of their duty. 
Inspectors may order fines of not more than 30s. 
_33. Proceedings under this Act may be had before any one Inspector or Ma- 
gistrate 
34. Complaints to be preferred before the visit of the Inspector. Notice of 
complaints to be given within six days after the commission of any offence. 
35 Incase of partnerships, one name sufficient for summons, &c. 
36. Service of summons 
37. Power of Inspectors to compel witnesses to appear and give evidence. 
38. Form of conviction. 
39. No appeal. 
40. Penalty for offending against this Act. and disposal of the same. 
41. Authority to Inspectors to hold sittings in Sessions-house. 
42. Lords of the Treasury to determine the amount of Inspectors’ salaries. 


43. Inspectors to make an annual report. Proceedings of Inspectors required 
to be uniform 


44. Inspectors to apportion salaries to officers. ‘ 
45. Inspectors to send a list of mills in each county to the county treasurer 
County Treasurer authorised to order the payment of expenses in the parishes 


S82eRR 


Mr. Hervey, uncle to the first Earl of Bristol, was much in favour with King 

| Charles I1., and yet, pon a great occasion, he voted agninst that which the King 

| desired : so the King chid him severely for it. Next day, another important 

| question falling in. he voted as the king would have him. So the king took no- 

| tice of it at night, and said, * You were not against me to-day.” “ No, Sir,” 
he replied, “1 was against my conscience to-day.” 

Dock- Yards —An order has been sent to the different dock-yards, that fo- 
| Feigners are not, in future, to be allowed to inspect these national establishments, 
| unless by special authority from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty — 
| Western Luminary. 
| An order has been received at the diferent dock-yhrds from the Lords of the 
| Admiralty, that no clerk, assistant, inferior officer, or any other person, shall 
| on any pretence whatever, communicate, either by writing or otherwise, to any 
| individual, the docking or undocking of ships, any equipments, or any thing con- 

nected with the service ; nor shall it be made known to any person in the yard, 
| excepting where the service may require it; but that every thing shall be done 
| with the strictest secrecy —Globe. 
| Awarning to Bachelors —On Tuesday the wife of Dr. Bird, of 102 Ratcliffe- 
| highway. was delivered of three fine daughters, all doing well 

The Haunted House.—A few evenings ago the maid-servant of a worthy gen- 
| tleman, whu resides not one hundred miles from a place called Welford, was much 

surprised by discovering a while petticoat im the bedchamber of her unwived 
master ; and, peering sbout the room, her surprise changed to terror as her eyes 
| fell upon a spiritual form, half shrouded in one of the bed-curtains, as if desirous 
to hide itself from mortal gaze. The affrighted maid, crying “ Murder!” roshed 
to the stair-bead, and rolled to the bottom. All the household was in an instant 


bequeathing considerable wealth, with the seat of Lennox love, to her great | 


The Dey of Tunis has sent an envoy to the King of Naples to apologize for 
the insult offered to the Neapolitan flag. The apology was made in presence of 
all the royal family and the diplomatic body. It was like doing penance in a 


On a ballot of the East India Proprietors, on Thursday, the Company have ac- 


land, at which place he was on a visit; andenher owing to cramps, or Rotting be- 
| yond his depth, be sunk, and before assistance could be rendered him, he was un- 

fortunately drowned. * © * © Mer. Molligan’s etertions during the past 
| session were eminently useful, and the commanding abilities which he displayed 
at the public examinations justified the expectations which those who knew him 
| had formed, and iropressed al! classes with a firm convietion that the place of 

Dr. Thomson, now of Glasgow College, bad been not unworthily filled—that, for 
| the present, the loss of the latter had been, to some extent, compensated for ; 
! and that, in regard to foterity, time only was wanted in order to bring to the In- 
stitution all of regulation and of character that talent, aod worth, and energetic 
labour could accomplish, after the removal of a Professor so distinguished as Dr. 
Thomson.— Belfast Paper. 

Examination of an Irish Schoolmaster.—Council\or Schoales—* What are you, 
Sir” Mr. M‘Lavghlin, with an air of pride“ A teacher” [Laughter }) Mr 
S.—" Of morality, | suppose.” M*L —“I'll shew you, Sir,” at the same time 
drawing a book from his pocket. Mr. 3 — Never mind, but tell me how much 
whiskey you have drunk to-day.” M*L.—*I'll anewer you as an Irishman , pray, 
Sir,” to Mr. Schoales, “on your oath will you anewer me, and say how much 
you drunk last night'’ [Great laughter.] Mr S.— Well, well, Ili not differ 
with you” ML, with considerable emphasis and seeming satisfaction, * You 
may differ from me, but are not speaking correctly in saying you won't differ with 
me.” [Renewed laughter throughout the court, in which the jodge heartily 
joined.] Mr. S —*'I will go back to the question” M'L, interrapting him, 
* You may go forward to the qoestion, Sir, you are hot correct in saying you 
will go back to it.” [Loud laughter. } 

Sir Johan Key's Resignation.—That very popular pet of the refonners, Sir 
John Key, Baronet, wax on Toesday, and not for the fret time in bis life, the 
subject of general conversation in the city. The examination into his condvet 
affords proof enough that the violent decluimers in favour of independence do not 
always improve upon acquaintance, and that those who havewet themselves up 
as the whitewashers of church and state sometimes require whitewashing them- 
selves. The punishment inflicted apen the Grey baronet is complete enough. 
He has lost his seat in Parliament, with all the prospective profit connected with 
it; he has lost his contract : he has rendered himself liable to heavy penalties ; 
he has lust the inspectorehip ; he must resign his aldermanic pown: he can never 
sit in the court of the stationers company again; in fact, he te trrecoverably 
prostrate; and all because he sought to follow, on @ minor scale, the example of 
his bosom friend the premier in providing for his family and making money at the 
| public expense.— Morning Post. 

} IMPROMPTU, 
| Written in Mrs. Waylett’s Dressing-room, after having witnessed her first rep- 
resentation of Mary, in the Yeoman's Daughter, 17th July, 1833. 
Long has it been thy power to steal 
‘The list'ner's raptoved ear; 
To-night thou'st made the heart to feel, 
And drawn its purest tear ! 








A sorrow, yet from erief estranged, 
That is so sweet a while, 

We could not wish the tear exchanged 
For Pleasure's lighter sinile ! 


To-night, an added bad of Fame, 
Blooms on thy laurel tree ; 
And now the Muses* both may claim 


A sister share in thee. 
J. W. Banon Winson. 
* Tragedy and Comedy. 


The Probatality of Machinery Supereeding Human Labour.—The time ap- 
pears rapidly approaching, when the people, emplatically so ealled, and which 
have hitherto been considered the sinews of a nation’s strength, will be even 
worse than useless. When the manufacturies will be filled with machinery im- 
pelied by steam, #0 admirably constructed as to perform nearly all the processes 
required in them, and when land will be tilled bythe same means, Neither are 
| these visionary anticipation® ; and these inclode bat a fraction of the mighty al- 
| terations to which the next aay will give birth. Well, then, may the question 

be asked —what is to be done! reat calamities must be su No transi- 
tion so universal, 80 extensive, can be operated without iinmense sacrifice; but 
upon what class, or what division of property or industry these most be more 
especially inflicted, it is impossible clearly to indicate. Much should be done— 
and done vigorously and resolutely. Like other graat revolutions in the social 
arrangement of kingdoms, it is to be feared that the explosion will be permitted 
to take place undirected by the guiding hand of any patriotic and sagacioos spirit, 
and its fragments be again huddled together in hurry and confusion; and finally 
to undergo a series of painful gradations, from which the imagination turns with 
| sickening terror —Guakell on the Manufacturing Population. 


An Old Story. —A clergyman called on a poor parishioner, whom he found 
bitterly lamenting the loss of an only son, a boy about four or five yearsold. In 
the hope of consoling the affiicted woman, he remarked to ber, that one so 
young could net have committed any grievous sin, and that no doubt the child 
was gone to heaven. “ Ah, Sir.” said the siumple-hearted creature, * but Tom- 
my was 80 sby, and they are all strangers there,"—Asienaum. 

SOCRATES IN HIS CUPS. 

Some may be astonished that Socrates the sage, the philosopher, one of the 
most virtuous of the ancients, should be distingeished for his abilityasa wine 
bibber, but such was the fact ; for Plato, his (avourite disciple, who has recorded 
the acts and conversations of his master in those beautiful dialogues which etl! 
remain to delight us, has given an account, in bis a of @ party, at 
which Sociates sat out all the rest of the company. 
| Athagon, a famous tragic poet, having gained the prize enounlly 
| author of the three best tragedies, gave an entertainment to his 
| fullowing day. Some of the most iliustrious Athenians were 
| others, Alcibiades, Socrates, and Aristophanes. the comic poet. 
| tion was avimated and imteresting ; and at length, as the wine 
| round, it became toud and noisy 

When most of the guests had displayed unequivocal signs of ' 
| great cumber of revellers,” ssid Plato on the wuthority of Aristodemus, 
formant, “ suddenly came to the duor, and finding it open. (for 
| gone out,) they entered, and seated themesives.on the couches. Co 

| reigned supretne, and the company no longer preserved any moder 
ing. Aristodemus said that some went away, but that as for 
aleep, and slept for a very long time, sinee the nights were then of 
and that when he awoke at the dawn of day, Agathon. Aristophanes, and 
crates were the only persone still awake: they were drinking the wine 
large cops, and Socrates was discoursing. And Aristodemus said that he 
not give an account of bis discourse, as he was asleep at the commencement 
| but that the sum and enbstance of it was, that Socrates compelled 


| that and 
reel this, though nts Geiyecnsionetot its truth, 
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| arguments to ack 
| fast asleep: and thet Socrates rose from his seat, after 
wen(to the Lyceum, (for it was now the morning) according to his 

and that after epending the day in his accustomed manner, he went 


evening and retired to rest.” 

| Wer-Offce, Aug. 16.—7th Regt. of . Gde: Lt. R. Richardson, to te 
| Capt. by pur. v. ~ ag” fp hey Corn J. H. Gibeone, v. Atkinson, who rete.; 
| Corn. J. wv Hunter, ¥. Richardson, to he Lieots. by por; F. J. W. V. Kiteour- 
| sie, v. Gibsone ; EB. Codrington, Geot. *. Hunter, to be Cornets by par—12th 
| Light Drage: Capt. ©. T. Bird. from the h. p. of 
| Capt. v. F. Moore, who excha —Ist Regt of Foot: LA. A. 
| be Captain by pur. v. Blair, who rets.; Ens. F. G Urqubart, to be Lt. by 
Montgomery ; Lt. J. Gordon, from the 6th Regt. of Foot, to be Lt. ¥ 
| who exchs.; Gent, Cad. H. D. Neville, from the Ri. Mi ‘ 
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v. 
Z whose 

ty Paeagey we ‘oot, tobe Lt, v. Gordon, who exchs —50th Do 
G. Cobban, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. ¥. Baxter, prom —6%h Do.: E.H I, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur v. Sutton, who rets.—-7%h Deo.; Lieut.-Col. G. Mac- 
from the h. p. of Inepecting Field-Officer of Militia, to be Lt.-Col. v. Sir 
Neil KC Hi, wh each —28 Went India Regt : ag ey 
bitty, . i : * « 
aon vey M Gent., to be Ens. 
. Colquit, of the Sth 


—The Christian names of 

. Gde., are Goodwin Charles. —The Christian names of Ens. Arkwright, of 
the 47th Regt. Ft., are Ferdinand William, and not Henry —The app. of Capt. 
Bisir to the Ist Regt. of Ft, on 9th Aug. 1833, should have been v. J. Cress, and 
not John Ross.—The name of the Lt, the 42d F't.. app. Capt. unatt. on 9th 

1833. is Thos. Graham. —Come. signed by the Lord Lt. of the county of Kent. 
West Kent Regt. of Yeomanry Cav. : C. Wykeham Martin, Gent., to be Lt. 
Whitchall, Aug. 14.—The King has been pleased to grant unto Henry Collins, 
Exeter, banker, second son of Richard Collins, of the same place, Esq, his 
license, that he and his issne may, in compliance with a proviso contained 
last will and testament of Thomas Splatt, tate of Brixton, in the county 
Devon, Esq., deceased, forthwith use the sirname of Splatt, in addition to and 
that of Collins, and bear the arms of Splatt. 
huchall, . 12.—The Lord Chancellor has appointed Joseph Harrison, 
in the county of Cumberland, Gent., to be a Master Extraor- 
in the High Court of Chancery. 


Xmperial Parliament, 


SCOTTISH BURGHS BILL. 
House of Lords, Aug. 13. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving the second reading of this bill, gave 
and brief history of the royal burghs in Scotland. Up toa certain 
period the effective burgesss were tenants in capita of the crown; but in the 
year 1469, it appeared thar ine legislature of Scotland thought proper to effect a 
material change in the constitution of the burghs, and to vest in a particular and 
select class that right which then extended to the whole of the burgesses. The 
council, the provost, and the buillies, in Scotland, might be taken to be re- 
spectively valent to the common council, the mayor, and aldermen in English 
boroughs. legis!ature of Scotland, therefore, thought, that as the council 
had been chosen by the burgesses at large, the burgesses could not complain if 
that body, which had been freely elected by themselves, should be taken and 
Vested with the right of electing themselves in fature, the burgesses being en- 
entirely excluded; and, secordingly, an act was passed for that purpose, the 
preamble of whic!) stated that “ in consequence of the great contentions which 
had arisen out of the election of officers in burghs, through the multitude and 
glamour of the comsmons, simple persons—{laughter)—they ought henceforward 
to be exeluded from the election.” The enacting part of the act was as clear 
and simple as we preamble; it was to the following effect :—* ]t is thought ex- 
that the old eoancil should choose the new, and the new and old council 
together should «hoose all the officers, and ilk craft (that meant, every different 
trade in each corporate burgh) should choose a person who should have a vote 
in the election of its officers.” Jt appeared from this act that tlie different in- 
corporate! traces, such as butchers, weavers, and goldsmiths, had the right re- 
served them of © ing one representative, who went by the title of deacon. 
To this the corporate state of the Scotch burghs there were twenty-four 
exceptions, Edinburgh was one. In that city the council consisted of thirty-three 
members, including the provost, four baillies, dean of guild, who was the repre- 
sentative of general merchants, and eight council deacons, who, as he before 
stated, were the representatives of the different crafts, ‘Twenty-five of these 
were solf-elected, and with regard to the deacons the council sent down a ist of 
six persons to each trade, which that trade was permitted to reduce to three ; 
and that list of three was sent back to the council, who then exercised their 
elective franchise, so that the present practice did not materially interfere with 
the spirit of the act of 1469. There were other burghs, to the number of eleven, 
in which the practice was much worse, in which the council, the magistrates, 
the dean of guild, and the deacons, were all chosen by the council themselves. 
(Hear, hear.} There was another gradation still lower in the scale of political 
existence ; for no less than twenty-five borghs existed in Scotland having nei- 
ther dean of guild nor deacons, and there were four barghs in which there were 
not only no dean of guild, no deacons of craft, but not even burgesses ; yet the 
ccuncils in these borghs elected themselves, and exercised all the powers, and 
performed all the functions which belonged to the council of the most perfect 
burgh. The most rotten of the Engliso burghs was a prodigy of purity and 
freedom to the best of the Scotch. In e of the close of the self- 
election system, the landed and other property of those burghs fell into the 
hands of the provost and other municipal authorities, and their families, while 
the general funds were applied to the purposes of jobbing, and squandered away 
for useless purposes. In one case, 3,000 nores of burgh property, which without 
being built upon would now produce £10,000, was ‘actualiy let at £150 per an- 
num, the renter being s son of the provost. [Hear] Now, as to the remedy. 
He proposed that the elective constituency in boroughs should be the same as the 
Reform Bill, fixed for the ntative franchise—namely, a £10 household 
tenure, One registry would thus obviously answer both purposes ; and the pe- 
riod of election for municipal authorities might take place according to the long 
existing usage, annually, without detriment to the Parliamentary franchise ; the 
father, ao the custom, that one third of the corporate officers should annually go 
out, would be retained. He had ever feit-that the admission of freemen and 
free without reference to household qualification, was the most ob- 
part of the Reform Bill, and therefore “should lament if it was ex- 
tended to the nt measure. Fortunately, however, 3,000 out of 5,000 of 

the bargesses which the bill would admit, would be £10 householders. 

The Earl of ROSSLYN said the legislation, in respect to English corpora- 
tions, was till the English commission had reported, while Parliament 
was called upon to legislate for the Scotch burgks before the Scotch commission 

made any report. Was this fair * 

Earl of HADDINGTON objected to the bill, because, although it pro- 
fessed to restore the ancient constitution of these boroughs, it yet gave the 
elective franchise to the £10 householders, who were by no means the legitimate 
successors to the old burgesses, inasmuch as they were for the most part persons 
of little or no property. These £10 householders would, by the proposed mea- 
sure, the management of the heriot and other hospitals, contrary to the 
will of the founders, and by this bill a large patronage would be taken away from 
the town councils of Glasgow and Edinburgh. He was surprised, too, at the 
manner in which the royal prerogative had been stretched, by the issuing of the 
warrant of the crown, to bring persons and papers before it for examination ‘Ie | 

informed, from high authority, that it was a practice not resorted to, ur war- 
ranted by, the laws of nd. The Noble Lord concluded by moving—" That 
the bill be read a second time on that day six months.” 

The Marquess of BUTE opposed the dill. 

The Lord CHANCELLOR said, it was the greatest possible abuse of lan- 
guage to say that this bill deprived the burgesses of any advantage or interest 
purpose of vesting it in the £10 householders, The burgesses had no 
the business, nor had enjoyed any for the last four centuries, during 
every thing depended on the will of the councils. His Noble 
that he had been given to understand, on nu mean jaw authority, 
i of such commissions as that of corporation inquiry was ilegal. 
his Noble Friend, let his anthority be what it might, that he was 
och as several similar commissions had been from time to time 
crown, without the authority of an actof Parliament. He knew | 
yy Corporations had no occasion to dread the strictest investigation, but 
whieh had been guilty of abuse, corruption, or gross negligence, “ look 
The time was come for them to “ set their houses in order,” that they 
prepared to meet the investigation, if possible, without shrinking. The 
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were afterwards joined by Mr. Oswald and some others, and they all seemed 





to remember 
; La. F. | mach engaged in conversation. The whole business was conducted by the Lord | that, in all the alterations of duty made, reductions had taken 
hes aah Fanon apsie~8 Dp | | Chancellor on the one side, and Lords Rosslyn and Haddington on the other. | first class it had been reduced from 96 per cent. to 81; in the — = 


Lord Roselyn first moved an amendment, that the Electors should be burgesses, 
which, after opposition from the Chaticellor, wae megatived. He next moved 
that nomination and polling should be substituted for wards and districts in the 
great towns, which was also negatived. He then said he had a motion, where 
he hoped he would be more successful, that in the large Burghs the Deans of 
Guild and Conveuers, should be ex-officio members of Council. The Chancel- 
lor admitted the principle, that wherever these office-bearers were freely elected 
by a fair constituency, they should be admitted as the representatives of the 
property destined for the use of Burgesses. He added, that this could only ap- 
ply to the five largest Burghs, and to them—Edinbargh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Perth, Dundee—he would concede this privilege. A proposal was then made 


grounds in Glasgow, Newington, &c., in Edinburgh, and other places similarly 
situated, within the municipal districts of the Burghs. This was to be favoura- 
bly considered by the Chancellor, and he promised his answer on Monday. 
Some farther discussion took place. which is noticed in the newspaper reports. 
The Bill will undoubtedly pass, but it is odd that the Lord Chancellor should 
have so readily yielded some of the points on which the Lord Advocate stood out 
80 stiffly, and in pleading for which he was not over-courteous to some of the 
tion from Glasgow. 

e Peers are getting fast through with their labours. The following Bills 
have passed the House, and only wait the Royal Assent to becoine the law of 
the land:—The East India Company's Charter Bill, the Bank of England 
Charter Bill, the Slavery Abolition Bill, the Scotch Royal Barghs Bill, and the 
Scotch Magistrates of Borghs Bill. 

SLAVERY BILL. 
ATTACK OF LORD BROUGHAM ON THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 
House of Lords, Aug. \4. 
On the 3d clause being put, which related to the right of the master to the 
services of the apprenticed labourer. 
The Duke of WELLINGTON moved an amendment to the effect that the 


in England, but only prospectively. His chief object was to prevent disputes 
and law-suits on the interpretation of the clause, which appeared somewhat 
indistinct 

The LORD CHANCELLOR did not conceive that the clause would have 
any such consequences as those anticipated by the Noble Duke. It was true 
that a decision had been given |; a Learned Judge (Sir Wm, Scott) by which a 
slave who had obtained his libe:.:' by setting his foot on English ground forfeited 
his liberty in case he returned to the West Indies. He had the greatest 
reverence fur the judgment of that illustrious Judge, but still he could not bring 
his mind to accord with his decision in that case. A slave on landing in England 
was free to all intents and purposes; he was a natural-born subject of his Ma- 
jesty—had all the rights and privileges of a natural-born subject—and, if his Ma- 


liament as the Noble Duke (Wellington), who had rendered himself illustrions 
The Duke of CUMBERLAND rose to order 


not see why such an attack should be made on him. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR—The only person out of order is the illustrious 
Duke, 

The Duke of CUMBERLAND—Not a bit. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR—The illustrious Duke is still more ovt of 
order now. He said he had not alluded to me, but I have alluded to him. 

The Duke of CUMBERLAND—I have not said a word to authorise the 
Noble and Learned Lord to talk of me as illustrious. I have not opened my lips 
on the subject. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR again said that the Illustrious Duke was ir- 
regular in calling order. There was only one individual out of order, and cer- 
tainly he (Lord Brougham) was not that individual. He had a right as a Peer 
to allode to Noble Members of that House: he had for twenty years exercised 
such a privilege in the other House, and please Gop he would exercise that right 
and privilege there, whether the Noble individual to whom he might allude had 
taken part in the debate or not. What he was going to state was that the slave, 
on setting his foot in this country, had as much right to be in Parliament as his 
Noble and Learned Friend opposite (Lord Wynford) or the Noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees, or the Right Rev. Bishops, or the Illustrious Duke, 
or the Noble Duke by the side of the Illustrious Duke, provided his Majesty 
should be pleased to confer on him the Peerage, or a body of electors should send 
him to the House of Commons. And such an event was not impossible. In- 
deed their Lordships might remember that it had very nearly occurred in 
Schedule A. A Noble Lord, now a Member of that House, intended to have 
brought in a person of that class and colour, and certainly could lave done so if 
he had thought proper to persevere. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON thought his amendment went to the effect that 
the Noble and Learned Lord was contending for. It would give liberty perma- 
nently to any slave who should hereafter set his foot in England. The clause he 
proposed was merely prospective. 

Lord WYNFORD said, the Illustrious Duke bad taken no part in the debate ; 
he intended to give no offence to the Noble and Learned Lord. and he did not 
think the Noble and Learned Lord called on to make the allusion he had 
made. Heconcurred in the amendment of the Noble Duke, because he knew 
from experience, that al] ex post facto laws were bad. The amendment was not 
to;have a retrospective effect. It was to apply merely to slaves who should 
hereafter come to this country. 

THE TEA BILL. 
House of Commons, Aug. 22. 

Mr. S. RICE moved that the Tea Duties’ Bill be read a third time. 

Mr. EWART wished to know whether any arrangement had been made with 
respect to the tea on hand! and also whether any arrangement had been made 
= seapent to the time ships would be allowed to sail from this country to 

Santon ' 

Mr. 8S. RICE said it was essential that the stock of tea on hand should be such 
as would promote not only the interest of the private trader, but the consumer 
also ; and so far from considering that there was any conflicting or opposite in- 
terests between the consumer, the Government, and the East India Company, 
all their interests were buund together. What was desirable was to reduce the 
present stock of tea in such a manner as to give free scope to the private trader, 
but, in his opinion, it would not be desirable to reduce it actually to zero. It 
was not for the interest of the East India Company that there should be an accu- 
mulation of tea left in their possession, as that would have the effect of distressing 
the private trader, and exposing him to a competition he did not calculate upon. 
W ith respect to the quarterly sales, it was not intended that any deviation should 
take place from the usual course during the next three of them, but that they 
should be left to the discretion of the Company. After these three sales had 
taken place the quantity to be sold would have to be determined by the Board of 
Control, which would so govern them that a gradual increase would take place 
in the quantity, whilst the parties interested would be made acquainted with the 
maximum amount, so that the state of the market weuld be always fairly known. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said he would not have ventured to address the House if 
he had not been applied to by traders resident in the city of London, who were 
deeply interested in the tea trade. The application made to him was by a highly 
respectable Committee of traders, who complained that they had not received 
any communication of the intended details, until after they had been publicly 
promulgated by his Majesty's Ministers. These gentlemen, and the trade gene- 
rally, objected to the classification of duties adopted by the Government, as being 


| Opposed to the interests of the importers and the consumers. He thought that 


his Majesty's Ministers should afford an opportunity for an early reconsideration 
of the subject, and give time for such communications with the trade as would 
enable a better classification to be made. The gentlemen who had applied to 





months of the session had been deveted to the pacification (in which 
legislature had succeeded) of an important member of the empire, and the | 
the public business had been thereby necessarily thrown into arrear , and 
i among others. With respect to any advantage which the burgesses 

derive from charities, the bill did not impair or annul them. | 
patronage, it should be recollected that the most eminent man of | 
day—a man admitted by the general consent to have | 


types 
Het 


with which he had enriched that science—might at | 
moment filled the chair of philosophy in the metropolis of Scotland, 
but that it was thought more expedient by the self-elected council of that city 
not to choose that great ornament of our country, but one better known for his 
connexion with the town of Edinburgh than for his acquirements or discoveries 
in science. He, for one, as an alumeus of that university, which he was dis- 
posed to regard with affection and respect, did deeply lament that the self-elected 
body of Edinburgh had not deemed it discreet or expedient to obtain fer that 
eominary the glory of so great aname. The Noble and Learned Lord proceed- 
ed to observe that the only object of the bill being to prevent self-clection, all 
that was necessary and all that the bill undertook to do was to provide a substi- 
tute for self-election. 

The bill was read a second time. Ad 


zz 








journed. 

House of Lords, Friday, August 16. 
The House was extremely thin; only five Peers on the Opoosition side, and 

about ten on the Ministerial. There were very few strangers. For a long time | 

Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. Ewing were the only Members of the other House. They | 


him informed him that there were eight descriptions of tea which would come 
properly under the second class, and be charged at a duty of 2s 2d, but which, as 
they were not now enumerated in that class, would have to pay a duty of 3s per 
ib. Besides this the East India Company was exempt from the payment of 
auction duty, though their teas were disposed of by public sale, and it would be 
only just that the other importers of tea be placed upon the same footing. He 
wished to ask the Right Hon. Gent. whether, supposing the present Bill to be 


head of natural philosophy in this country, by the many | passed, there would be any objection to an early reconsideration of the subject | 


in the next Session, that the anomalies complained of might be then amended ? 
Mr. S. RICE replied that the Hon. Gentleman and the House would be aware 





by Lord Haddington, which would have the effect of including the Blythswood | 


clause should not apply retrospectively to slaves who had obtained their freedom | 


by his acts, or the Illustrious Duke by his side, who was illustrious by courtésy.” 
He had made no allusion to” 
the Noble and Learned Lord, he had taken no part in the discussion, and he did | 








sidered in the November or F: following. 
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100 to 94} ; and in the third class from 100 to 81; and these classes had 
determined after communications with severel brokers, not one of whom 
| differed in opinion with the others. If the Hon. Gentleman thought an ad 
| duty would be preferable, he would say that such a mode of i 
duty could not be practised at the out-ports, when auction sales would 
held under the same security as in the port of London; and giving it 
| valorem for a rated duty, which should be alike on all descriptions of tea, 
| only have tended to increase the prices of inferior teas, or such as were ¢ 
| sumed chiefly by the lower orders. The best inquiries which could be 
| had agreed so well with the experiments made as to leave no doubt of the 
‘ certainty of collecting the duty under the classification that had been made. 
Mr. HUME said there was certainly some difficulty in arriving at a precise 
| classification, but he thought the proposed measure better than continuing to 
charge an ad valorem duty. He considered that, after the change of circum. 
stances, and with a knowledge of what America was doing on the subject, the 
Government bad no other recourse than to quit the ad valorem and resort to the 
| pro rata system. 
| Mr. YOUNG wished to ask two questions of hia Majesty's Ministers, upon a 
| subject which was viewed in a very important light by the mercantile interest 
| On a former occasion, in answer to a question, the Right Hon. Gentleman the 
Vice-President of the Board of Control stated to the House that Government 
_ had recommended to the East India Company not to send out any of their ships 
| to China doring the present season, and that it was not then determined by the 
| Company whether they would accede to that recommendation. He wished now 
| to ask whether the Company had come to any determination upon that point! and 
| if they had, whether Government had it in their contemplation to make any oe 
rangement with the Company by which private ships might be allowed to be sent 
out. At present the trade was wholly suspended, for though the Company might 
| send ships out, private traders could not until the present charter expired, to 
which period the time was vow yery limited. The other question was whether 
| Government had determined from what ports of the kingdom the trade to China 
| was allowed to be carried on! It was understood that the trade was only to be 
' allowed in certain ports, and it was desirable that those ports should be 
known. 

Mr. 8. RICE said, with respect to the first question, lhe was unable to give any 
specific answer. As to the other he could merely refer the Hon, Member to the 
Bill which had lately been in the House. There was to be no alteration beyond 
what appeared in the Bill respecting the China trade now passing through the 
Parliament. That Bill would answer both questions. 

Mr. GORDON said it was impossible that any private ships could be 
despatched to China privr to next April, without permission of the Company, but 
he had no reason to believe that that permission would be refused. However, 
he questioned whether any advantage would result to the private trader, if the 
tea or other China trade could be opened sooner than had been determined upon 
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already two or three years’ supply, as there were 96 millions pounds of tea 
in the Company’s warehouses. When there was already such a supply here, 
what choice would the private trader have of competition with such a supply? 

Mr. EWART and Mr. HUME condemned the conduct of Government in not 
allowing private vessels to proceed as early as possible, and said the limitation 
would be productive of an injury to the shipping interest. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER thought the disadvantage to the 
shipping interest could not be very great by the delay, because of the quantity of 
tea now in the Company’s stock. 

Mr. HUME considered that the change was now to take place so gradually 
that the Chinese themselves would not know that a change had been effected 

Mr. D. W. HARVEY could not but remark that the scale of duties now pro- 
posed favoured the richer classes. ‘The duty on the kind of tea likely to be con- 
sumed by the poor classes was reduced from 96 to 81 per cent., while the dearer 
teas, those which the higher classes would use, would have the duty reduced 
from 100 to 91 per cent., being greatly in favour of the teas which the richer 
classes would use. 

Mr. 8S. RICE thought that such would not be found to be the result when the 
duties on the intermediate teas , and the produce of the duty, were taken into 
consideration. 

After some further observations the Bill was read a third time and passed. 

PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 

House of Lords.—Upon the second reading of the Colonial Slavery Bil!, Lord 

lmore expressed himself in hostile terms to the Ministerial plan of relief; he 
Was not opposed to an abolition of the system, but he doubted the efficacy of the 
present plan, either in benefitting the slave, or saving the planter from distress. 
His Lordship defended the Colonists from the oft repeated charges of cruelty 
and oppression. The Earl of Ripon, Lords Brougham and Sheffield replied, and 
the Duke of Wellington and Earl St. Vincent spoke against the Bill, which was 
however, read asecond time on the 14th. The Duke of Wellington moved an 
amendment inthe first clause, to the effect that the apprenticeships of the ne- 
groes should not commence till January, 1835, instead of June, 1834, and that 
they should terminate in January, 1840, instead of June in that year. The Lord 
Chancellor opposed the amendment, but argued that the apprenticeships should 
begin on the lat August, when the clause was agreed to with this alteration. The 
other clauses, as far as the 21st inclusive, were agreed to, after considerable dis- 
cussion, without a division. —The 22d clause was strongly opposed by the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Wynford, on the ground that it would lead the negroes 
to expect that when their apprenticeships expired, they would be raised to the 
civil and military offices of the colonies. The original clause was, however, 
carried by a majority of 31 to 11.—The 23d clause was also agreed to. 

On the 15th a discussion arose upon the 33d clause, relating to the mode of distri- 
buting the amount of compensation voted to the West India Planters, and the Duke 
of Wellington moved an amendment which would have the effeet of making com- 
pensation according to the average value of the slaves in each island, instead of 
according to the average value taken collectively, and that the colonial legisla- 
tures should be empowered to apportion the amount. The amendment was, 
however, negatived without a division. The Duke of Wellington also moved 
that the 61st clause, which makes alterations in the laws of the colonies, be 
struck out. The Committee divided, when there appeared— 

For the clause - - - - - 31 
Against it - - - - - - 15 
Majority : - - — 16. 

All the other clauses of the Bill were then agreed to after some discussion. 

19th.—The Earl of Shaftesbury brought up the report of the Slavery Abo- 
lition Bill, and the Duke of Wellington moved an amendment for the purpose of 
enabling planters to remove their negroes from one estate to another on the same 
island, which was agreed to.—Lord Suffield moved the addition of a clause te 
prevent the flogging of female negroes.—The clause was opposed by the Earl of 
Ripon, the Earl of Belmore, the Duke of Wellington, and Earl St. Vincent, and 
was negatived without a division.—Lord Wynford proposed the addition of a 
clause to prevent the importation into the British dominions of sugar, coffee, or 
rum, the produce of slave labour in any colonies not belonging to this country- 
The amendment was opposed by the Earl of Ripon, the Lord Chancellor and 
Earl Grey, and was supported by Earl St. Vincent, Lord Ellenborough, and the 
Duke of Wellington. The House divided on the question, when the amend- 
ment was negatived by a majority of 38 to 17. An amendment proposed by the 
Duke of Wellington for the omission of the 61st clause of the Bill was also re- 
jected, after a division, by a majority of 31 to20. The report was then received. 

20th.—The Slavery Abolition Bill was read a third time and passed, after 
Lord Wynferd had given notice that he should early next session bring in 4 bill 
to prevent the introduction into this country of any articles the produce of slave 
labour. 

The Assessed Taxes Reduction Bill, has been read a third time and passed ; 
and the Royal assent given to the Irish Church Temporalities Bill, the Sugat 
Refining, and the Thames Tunne! Bills. 

Lord Ellenborough pr ted a petition from certain merchants trading to the 
United States complaining of some regulations of the Post Office, and praying 
to be allowed to send letters to America by other conveyances than the post- 
office packets, and without the payment of the inland postage. : 

The Doke of Richmond was aware of the importance of giving every facility 
to the commercial interests of the country, but it would be impossible to grant 
the prayer of the petitioners. ‘They had no right tosend letters or parcels to 
Liverpool and other places without paying the inland postage. With respect ‘0 
the means of conveyance, it was the invariable practice of the post office to send 
| a letter bag by every ship that sailed to America. The Noble Duke explained 


jesty chose, or a body of electors thought proper, had as much right to sit in Par- oa Bill. If 30 millions of pounds met the demand of a year, there must be on 

















that the tea trade in some respects differed from every othet; and that as the | the practice and regulations of the Post Office, and contended that the petitioners 
Government was, as it were, in actual contact with the parties interested, 24 | had no ground for complaint. If the Government could afford to reduce any ta, 
hours need not have elapsed, after the resolutions were promulgated, before the he would much rather see the assessed taxes reduced than the inland postage 0? 
trade might have communicated with the Government thereon. But from the | foreign letters. 

passing of the resolutions up to that moment not any communication had been House of Commons.—The Irish Tithe Bill has passed ; upon the 2d reading 
made on the subject, excepting that of the Hon. Gentleman, who would, no | it wae warmly opposed by Messrs. Hume, Cobbett, Ruthven, &c. and supported 
doubt, have brought it under the notice of Government had he before appeared | by Mr. Shaw, Lord Eblington, and others. 

in his place in that House, and to whom he now begged leave to offer his| The Bank Charter Bill, which has also passed and gone up to the Lords, pro- 
congratulations—{hear).. He would put it to that Hon. Member whether it | vided, by an extra clause upon the third reading, that the notes issued by the 
would not be pregnant with inconvenience to give any pledge of such a nature | Branch Banks should be payable in gold at the places of their issue. 

as that he had asked! Such a declaration would naturally paralyse the trade, The Factory Bill has passed, and was sent up to the Lords, where it has been 
and prodoce the most serious inconvenience to all! parties. It would be open to read a second time 

the Hon. Member, or to any other Member of the House, to bring the subject The Solicitor General postponed the consideration of his Bill for the abolition 
again before Parliament in the next Ssssion | of imprisonment for debt until next session, 


; but no pledge could be consistently 
Mr. Buckingham has moved a resolution te do away with the impressment of 


asked or given that a Bill to be passed in the month of August should be con- | 
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! Howse to provide some other medhe of manning the 
It was opposed by the Ministers, and lost by a majority of 5 


London, Aug. 23.—In the House of Lords yesterday the Lighting and Watch-— 


Cholera Prevention Bill, the Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill. the 


On the motion for the third reading of the Chancery Officers Bill, the Solicitor 
General stated the effect of the measure in abolishing and reducing various 
offices in the Court of Chancery, which, he said, would produce a saving of 
of £56,000 per annum. ‘The bill was read a third time and pasted. 


Mr. Cobbett moved for returns relative to the Manchester meeting in 1319. | one wish—that of seeing the dispute speedily settled, without reference as to 
He also called the attention of the House to the conduct of the London Police, | wig may be the legitimate competitor. 


and moved for a copy of the order for dismissing one of the police officers. : 

The Bill for granting a million to the Clergy of the Irish Church, 19 lieu of 
arrears of Tithes illega!ly withheld from them, by the connivance of the govern- 
ment, was last night, after a long discussion, read a second time. 
109 for the second reading, and 53 against it. 


—~p_— 
PORTUGAL. 


Falmouth, Aug. 21.—Eight o'clock A. M.—His Majesty's ship Pantaloon, | in representing the situation of Dom Pedro and his foreign forces as very preea- 

Lieut. Dacres, has just arrived with accounts from Lisbon to the 13th, and 14th | riows. The march of Maréchal Bourmont from before Oporto is fully confirmed, 

rge hodies of troops in favour of Miguel were in the imme- | and it is conducted with a rapidity that must have been unattainable but for the 

Eight days before Bourmont moved off with the main | judicious arrangement of the Maréchal, in sending off bis field artillery some days 
previously to the breaking up of the army from its old position. 


from Oporto. 
diate vicinity of Lisbon. 
body of the army from Oporto, he had dispatched a division under Gen. Clonet, 
who is now in strong force at Santarem, having full 16,000 men with bim. San- 


tarem occupied Torres Vedras, with considerable force ; and it is stated by Lieut. | the most visible anxiety among the adherents of Dom Pedro, coupled as it was 
Dacres that the whole number of Miguel's forces, now within fifty miles of | with the fact that the divisions of Moletlos and the younger Bourmont had form- 
Admiral Parker was making preparations | ed a junction with the Duc de Cadaval, as we announced in our paper of the 19th. 


Lisbon, amounted to 35,000 men. 
for the defence of British property and subjects, and the general impression 
was, that nothing could keep Bourmont out of Lisbon. The opening of the 
Douro is contradicted. 
get in. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


Note addressed to the Sublime Porte by the Russian Ambassador, dated Bejuk- | that the Duke of Terceira, commanding the rebels, had thought it advisable to 


dere, June 25th (7th July,) 1833 


The undersigned Extraordinary Ambassador of his Majesty the Emperor of all | even in the immediate vicinity of the capital, he did not consider himself safe 
the Russias, and General-in-Chicf of the land and sea auxiliary troops, called for | from surprise. 


In the meantime the provinces of Alentejo and Algarve have heen, with only 


by his Highness the Sultan, and which are now in the Bosphorus, has received 
this instant from the Captain of the Staff of the Imperial Guard, Baron Lieven, 
who, in consequence of an agreement with the Sublime Porte, had been sent to 
Asia Minor, advice of the Egyptian army having returned within the limits of the 


provinces chosen by the will of his Highness to form the new Government in- | 


trusted to Mehemet Ali, and his son [brahim Pacha. In consequence of that ad- 
vice, the undersigned has the honour of praying his Excellency the Reis Effe 
to have the kindness to acquaint him officially with the direct news received 
the Sublime Porte on the subject.—At the same time he begs of the I 
Effendi to be pleased to solicit leave for the undersigned, conformably to t 
eventful orders of the Emperor, his august master, to take the necessary dispo- 
sitions for the immediate return of the land and sea forces to Russia, their 
presence having obtained the end contemplated, by the evacuation of Asia Minor, 
and the re-establishment of peace with Egypt on the terms stipulated by his 
Highness. ‘The undersigned, in discharging a commission equally conformable 
to the purity of the views of the Emperor, and the nature of his sincere and 
friendly disposition towards the Sublime Porte, profits of this opporvunity toreite- 
rate to his Excellency the Reis Effendi, the assurance of his high consideration. 
(Signed) ORLOFF. 
Official Note of the Sublime Porte to His Excellency Count Orloff, dated June 
the 26th, (July Sth, safer 20th. ) 

“ The Sublime Ottoman Porte has taken cognizance of the contents of the 
translation of an official note of the 25th of June, forwarded by his Excellency 
Count Orloff, Extraordinary Ambassador of Russia. His Excellency therein 
states that the Egyptian troops had retired beyond the Taurus, and returned 
within the limits of the provinces chosen by his Highness to form the new Gov- 
ernment intrusted to Mehemet Ali and his son Ibrahim Pacha, and begs of the 
Reis Effendi to communicate to him officially the direct intelligence received by 
the Sublime Porte on that subject. 

“ His Excellency demands at the same time to be authorized by his Highness 
to execute immediately the order of his Majesty the Emperor, with regard to the 
return of the Russian land and sea forces, whose stay depended on the evacua- 
tion of Asia Minor. The Sublime Porte reiterates.the assurance already given 
to the Embassy, and to his Excellency Count Orloff in person, that it shall never 
forget the proofs of friendship and kindness, which his Majesty the Emperor has 
conferred on the Ottoman Empire ; they have, both for the present and the fu- 
ture, cemented the good harmony and frankness existing in the relations between 
the two empires, at the same time that the discipline observed by the Imperial 
corps, the cordiality and good understanding which reigned between them and the 
Turkish troops, but, above all, the distinguished qualities and the ‘conduct, so 
praiseworthy, in every respect, of his Ezcellency, Count Orloff, have filled the 
Porte with gratitude. 

“ The retreat of the Egyptian troops beyond the Taurus, has been confirmed 
by the officers who had been sent thither, and the Sublime Porte hastens accord- 
ingly to announce to his Excellency, that agreeably to his request, his Highness 
consents to the departure of the Russian land and sea forces. To that effect, 
and in order to afford additional proof of its gratitude for the friendship and 
kindness of his Imperial Majesty, the Sublime Porte has drawn up the present 
official note, reiterating to his Excellency Count Orloff, the assurance of the 
perfect consideration it bears to his person.” 


Died, on 10th inst. at New Orleans (of Yellow Fever), Mr. Robert Langmuir, a 
native of Stirlingshire in Scotland, much regretted. 








Exchange at New York on Londen, 60 days, 7 a 74 per cent. 





ENB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1833. 


By the Britannia and Napoleon we have our regular files of London papers to 
the 24th ult. 

The Session of Parliament was rapidly drawing to a close, and much busi- 
mess had been transacted. We give above a summary of the latest Parlia- 
mentary intelligence, carefully compiled. 

We have inserted to-day, the correspondence between the Russian Com- 
mander, at Constantinople, and the Reis Effendi, on the occasion of the with- 
drawal of the Muscovite army from Turkey. It will be seen that this 
withdrawal of the Czar’s forces was perfectly voluntary, and was indeed 
solicited by the Russians themselves. The reply of the Turkish Cabi- 
net expresses nothing but gratitude and courtesy to their deliverers, and 
therefore puts to flight all the malevolent declarations of the enemies of Russia, 
that she meditated secret and fraudulent designs on the dominions of the Sul- 
tan. For our own parts, we never partook of the suspicions entertained by the 
tiberal school, but believed that the Emperor Nicholas acted with perfect good 
faith, and felt no other wish but to liberate the Sultan from a dangerous insur- 
tection of his own subjects. Jf we suppose that Russia acted upon the principle 
of legitimacy, we shall come nearest the truth, and that indeed is the most we 
can lay to her charge. 

In this act of succour to Turkey, whatever be its motive, France was alike 
desirous of being a participator. That politic nation foresaw how hardly the 
Turks were pushed, and very naturally discovered that Turkey would hail with 
gratitude the assistance of any nation. ‘The favour of Turkey, too, was worth 
gaining, and hence the energetic efforts of the French Admiral Roussin to arrest 
the progress of the victorious troops of the rebellious Pacha. Russia, however, 


' 
| 


There were | Tory journals, which have the merit, at least, of showing the other side of the 


} 


| 
| 


Fifty-one vessels were off Oporto Bar, not being able to | pect to hear—that Admiral Parker had suggested to the British residents to re- 


| the gallantry of the Guerilla parties, who had spontaneously taken up arms 


| against the invaders, against whom the most violent hatred exists among the 


peasantry. ‘This antipathy is represented to be as strong and as general to the 
“ foreigners,” as they are called, as was that of which the French were the 
objects in the war of independence 

The Regency Scrip has again fallen 2 per cent. upon our Exchange to-day. 

From the same. 

as the Times hints, Oporto, should be abandoned in order to save Lisbon, 
garrison be conveyed in steam vessels to the Tagus, the force which 
nt has left behind him will instantly occupy Oporto, and thus a place, 
Which the events of the last eighteey months have shown to be very strong in 
means of military defence, will be in the hands of the King's troops, with an 
open communication between it andthe main army at Torres Vedras, within 
twenty-five miles of Lisbon, supposing Lisbon itself to continue inthe hands of 
the rebels. This is the great difficulty into which, as it seems to us, the rebels 
| and mercenaries have been brought by their late manceuvres. ‘They are not 
| strong enough to defend Lisbon without the gartison of Oporto, and in taking 
away the garrison of Oporto, they surrender a position which it is of the first 
importance for them to hold, and, except forthe greater facilities of escape af- 
forded by the Tagus, and the neutrality of the British force in that river, are in 
a much worse position than while they remained in Oporto 

It is plain, that, however the Times may bluster upon the subject, the opinion 
in Downing-street of the success of the rebels is by no means so confident as 
from that journal one might be led to suppose. The Whigs, who have a lively 
sympathy with the cause of rebels all over the world, would not admit such a 
passage as the following, which we take from the Palmerston Journal of yester- 
day evening, to appear, unless circumstances were, in their minds, rather deci- 
sively inclining to the defeat of the rebel cause :— 

“Our own opinion, we confess, is, that the issue of the struggle is yet very 
doubtful. Bourmont is indisputably an able commander, and if his foree be not 
materially thinned by desertion, there must be much activity in the councils and 
proceedings at Lisbon to muster and equip an adequate force to meet him openly 
in the field.” 

The Bank Question has excited some sensation in consequence of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer having deviated from his positive agreement with the 
Directors in reference to the exclusive privilege of banking within 65 miles of 
London. This privilege had been solemnly agreed to by the Government, for 
which the Bank had yielded other points; nevertheless Lord Althorp thought 
proper to revoke this condition without giving any equivalent. The Bank naturally 
felt this, and meetings were immediately called, at which Resolutions were 
passed couched in very strong language, expressive of the feelings of the Di- 
rectors. Nevertheless, they thought proper to accept the terms as ultimately 
insisted on by his Majesty's Government upon public grounds, which, we think, 
redound much to their moderation and good sense. They recorded their pro- 
test, however, against the violation of compact in the following Resolutions. 
The Bank after all, perhaps, has not made a very bad bargain; but still it is to 
| be regretted that the Ministry did not take their !ast ground at first, and thereby 
| avoid the unpleasant imputation of deviating from their agreement— 

** After having branded the disingenious, and unstatesmanlike conduct of the 
Ministry, Mr. Loyd moved the following Resolutions :— 

First—That this Court feels itself bound, in justice to its own character, to 





Cabinet. 
The state of things in Portugal excites the keenest interest in London. The 


the ' ‘ 
ina Trade Bill, and the Axsizes Removal Bill, were read a third time and , PO**ession of the two capitals of Lisbon and Oporto does not give the conqueror | tinguished by ite dignity, half shadowed by « veil 
The Metropolitan Police Bill, the Buckingbam Palace Bull, the Bank ‘he entire command of the country, as was found during the French invasions un- 


Notes Stamp Duties Bill, and the Stamp Forgeries Bili were read a second | der Junot and Massena. I: appears that Count Bourmont is concentrating all his 
tume and committed for this day. 


troops at Sautarem and the Torres Vedras—that the Goerella parties are every 
where up—and that the southern provinces have been recovered by their influ- 
ence. All this is favourable for Miguel, but it prolongs the civil war and misery 
of the country. Having little regard for either of the rival brothers, we have only 


As the accounts published by our contemporaries are chiefly from the Times 
and other ministerial papers, we have subjoined two extracts from the London 


question. 
From the London Albion of August 234. 
The accounts that have reached us since our publication yesterday all concur 


The intelligence of this movement reached Lisbon on the 13th, and produced 


So doubtful seemed the fate of Lisbon, in the event of an attack by the united 
Strength of these different corps d'armée—an event of which we may daily ex- 


move themselves and their effects to a particular point, where they could be pro- 
tected by the guns of his fleet. The advance of the Rovalist forces was so rapid 


make a reconnoissance, with no fewer than 5,000 men, an indisputable proof that, 


two or three excepted places, brought again into possession of Dom Miguel by 
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tween Kussia and Turkey, the conditions of which are unknown to the British beth). The subject of the 


preture ws Bianche, proceeding attend. 
ed by her page; the painting is = gh This 
is indeed a master-piece of art; the figure of the lady eminently dis- 
wrought with such 

prising clearness and beauty, as hantly to conceal the merest point we diate. 
Had Finden limited his graver to this one production, it would, we are 
convinced, have elevated him greatly in his profession; but we witness his 
talent in uther pieces, and in the Lady Isobel for instance, the heroine of the 
story of “thé Lady snd the Moar,” he presents us with an astonishing contrast 
to the formes engraving. The figure of Lady Blanche is characterized by a 
species of transparent effect, while that of Lady Isobel on the contrary, repre- 
senting her leaning over a battlement, is seen by moonlight—her dark drese and 
the gloom of the foreground being opposed to the lights of the distance. In 
the young Albanian, painted by Pursen, the same engraver has had an opporte- 
nity of displaying his skill in another and totally different style; the goatherd is 
here reposing on @ bank in an attitude of charming repose, whilst the scene 
around hit is sunny, beautiful, and Grecian. Richter has contributed two 
paintings, which have been given to the gravers of Ryall and Cook, both adini- 
rable and descriptive. “The Gondola” (unfinished) in particular, promises 
much ; a veil is here also introduced around the head and person of one, whilst 
the head of a second female is seen through the gauze, “ My First Love,” a 
beautiful girl, and representing, it is said, Miss Perfect, whom our readers will 
remember as the fair complainant against the Doke of Cumberland, for riding 
against her. The figure and face are rather of the voluptuous style of beauty, 
but most fascinating notwithstanding, and bighly to be admired as a work of 
art, The celebrated painting of Jackson, “the Roman Lady" is very well en- 
graved by Phelps, and will, we are sure, be much admired for its quiet softness 
and simple dignity. 

Our limits will not permit an extension of remark, although several of the de- 
signs merit encomiums | we must, therefore, take leave of them collectively, with 
the assurance to our readers, that they are worthy of the company to which we 
have already paid the tribute of our admiration, and that the Friendship's Offer- 
ing for 1834 will be a magnificent memoria! of the excellence attained by the sis- 
ter arts of painting and engraving 

The Evening Star, by Mr, Noah and Mr, Gill, made its appparance on the 
25th, the day appointed. It contained an expose of its political creed, which is 
doubtless satisfactory to its friends and supporters. The paper itself is very 
neat in appearance, and contains a large quantity of political and miscellaneous 
reading. 

Lady Aylmer, attended by Capt. Doyle and suite, arrived from Canada on 
Sunday, and took lodgings at the American Hotel. On Monday her Indyship 
visited the Park Theatre, to listen to the delightful notes of Mrs. Wood, as 
Mandane in Artaxerxes, and on Tuesday left town for Boston. After passing a 
few days in the latter delightful city and viewing its beautiful environs, which 
so much resemble English scenery, her ladyship will return to New York, and 
proceed to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, and having finished her 
tour will return to Quebec and rejoin ber noble consort. 

A choice and desirable collection of magnificent plants will be sold at auction 
on Thursday next at ten o'clock, at the garden of Mr. Russell, Florist. 21st st., 
near Broadway ‘The Garden may be visited any day previous to the sale, 

We beg to call attention to Mrs. Goold’s advertisement, in Liberty street, 
where ladies can be accommodated in the most comfortable manner during the 
day, with dinner, tea, coffee, and every sort of refreshment. We can speak in 
the warmest terms of the comfort, utility, and respectability of the establishment. 

The ingenious Glass Worker, Mr. Finn, has arrived in this city after an ab- 


sence of four years, and has re-opened his interesting exhibition of Fancy Glass 
Blowing and Spinning, as will be seen by his advertisement. 








New Works.—The Harpers have just republished Lady Morgan's “ Dramatic 
Scenes from Real Life.” ‘The work consists of 2 vols., and has produced some 
sensation in England, from its really dramatic character. The talent of this 








protest against the treatment it has experienced at the hands of the Chancellor 


an | of the Exchequer, who has, in the opinion of this Court, most improperly and 


unjostly departed from the terms of his own proposition ; and after having en- 
| gaged to grant certain privileges to the Bank, on consideration of stipulated 
| pecuniary concessions, has since determined to withhold from the Bank some of 
| the most important of those privileges, without making a corresponding abate- 
| ment in the pecuniary consideration. iy 
Secondly—That although this course of procedure fully justified the Bank in 
rejecting the arrangement, this Court, considering the extensive injury to the pub- 
lic interest that might be the result, and considering that a new range of prices 
had been made upon the conviction that the question was settled, is unwilling to 
assert its undoubted rights, and authorises the Court of Directors to submit to 
the arrangement. 3 

Thirdly—That the Governor and Deputy-Governor should wait on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with the Resolutions, and that the papers that had been 
that day read should be printed for the use of the Court of Proprietors. 

In the whole Court, no man was found hardy enough to utter one syllable in 
vindication of the Government, but upon some objections as to matters of form.” 

The election for the City of London for a representative in Parliament in the 
room of Sir John Key, has terminated in favour of Mr. Crawford, a gentleman 
of Whig principles. The numbers at the close of the poll were, for Mr. Craw- 
ford 4041, for Mr. Kemble 2004.—Majority 2037. 


It has been stated in some of the Canada papers, that the town of York is 
about to be fortified. Now, we have the best reason for believing that this is 
an entire misapprehension. York, in fact, is not a place that admits of fortify- 
ing. and even if it did, against whom is it to be fortified, since it has no enemies! 
We have been given to understand, that the report has got into circulation from 
the fact of the governor, Sir John Colborne, having recommended the old 
barracks, which are badly situated, to be pulled down, and new accommodations 





=m . i » the si 
acting upon the same principle, and stimulated too with the additional desire to | for the troops erected elsewhere This would be more desirable, since — 


preserve order and legitimacy in the European monarchies, was more alert than 


her Gallic competitors, and arrived almost in the twinkling of an eye with a fleet | 


and army in the harbour of Constantinople. Physical force isevery thing when 
arbitrating among nations, and the Russisn cannon were worth all the protocols 
and diplomatic notes the French could write in a century. The consequence 
was, that Russia gained all the eclat, and the Turks regarded that nation as their 
deliverer. 

But Englishmen wiil naturaily ask what share their country took in preserv- 
ing their ancient friend, the Tork, from destruction. This question has been 
put to Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons, and his Lordship frankly 
owned that England had no share at all. He admitted that Turkey, which has 
for a century past regarded England as her only dis «rested friend, applied to 
her for a fleet to protect the Bosphorus, to preserve her ancient capital from 
conquest and pillage, and that that request was refused! Then, and not till 
then, it would appear, the Sultan accepted the proffered aid of his old enemies, 
the Russians. The result of all this is, that a secret treaty has been made be- 


| of the present barracks has become extremely valuable for house lots, from the 
| late rapid and unparalleled encrease of the town. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, FOR 1834. 

The engravings and accompanying letter press of this beautiful and popular 
annual for the ensuing year, have just been imported by Mr. William Jackson, 
71 Maiden Lane, to whom we are indebted for their examination, and (r the 
romantic story of “The Lady and the Moor,” which appears in our columns 
this day. 

With respect to the engravings before us, they are of surpassing beauty ; 
the paintings are the productions of some of the most eminent masters of 
the present school, and are admirable specimens of talent in that delightful 
art, admitting so many varieties. Whether in portrait or in landscape, all is 
exquisite ; the softness 2nd delicacy of the one, and the warmness and brilliancy 
of the other, attest a degree of excellence we may scarcely ever expect to see 
surpassed. To particularize a few of these gems, we may commence with the 
engraving attached to the tale of “the Two Victims,” (of the time of Eliza 





distinguished writer is fully sustained in these volumes, and they will doubtless 
he extensively read. 

The Harpers’ have also just published the Mistory of Charlemagne. By 
Mr. James, the author of Richelieu, Philip Augustus, &c. It is complete in 
one volume, and forme No. LX. of their Family Library. 

Oran the Outcast; or a Season in New York. New York, Peabody and Co., 

- We have not had an opportunity of examining this work, but have 
heard it moch praised. It is indeed by some called the American Pelham. 

Mr. John Doyle, No. 12 Liberty street, has just published the Douay Cate- 
chism ; being, as the title page expresses, “ An abridgement of the Christian 
Doctrine: with proofs of Scripture on points controverted. By way of Ques- 
tion and Answer. Composed in 1649, by the Rev. Henry Tubenville. D. D., 
of the English College of Doway. Now approved and recommended for his 
diocess, by the Rt. Rev. Benedict, Bishop of Boston.” 

The Churehman's Almanac for 1834. Published by the New York Episcopal 
Press, Lumber street. In addition to its utility as an Almanac, the work con- 
tains much clerical and useful matter. 


Mrs. Wood has appeared several times since our last, and performed always 
to excellent houses. Her reception on each occasion has been most cordial, 
which the splendour of her talents really entitle herto. Mr. Wood's illness has 
prevented him from performing on two or three occasions ; he, however, took his 
benefit Jast night in the Marriage of Figaro. Mrs. Wood, by particular request, 
repeated the delightful ballad of Black Eyed Susan. To those who have never 
heard Incledon in thet celebrated song, should listen to Mrs. Wood, from whom 
they may obtain a very tolerable idea of the splendid execution of the great origi- 
nal. These distinguished vocalists proceed next week to Philadelphia. 

Mr. and Miss Kemble, we are happy to announce, are to appear on the Park 
hoards on Monday. 

Mrs. Austin has been acting the never-failing Cinderella with great éclat at 
Baltimore, at the Theatre in Front Street, managed by Messrs. Jefferson and 
McKenzie,—Miss Clara Fisher the Prince, and Mr. Walton the Baron. Our 
informant states thatthe usual prices were raised, but from the heat and crowded 
state of the Theatre, (which is the largest in the United States), he was glad to 
make his escape after the first Act. However, he states Mrs. Austin to have 
been in brilliant voice, Miss Clara Fisher to have acted the Prince with more 
naivette that he had ever seen it performed, and Mr. Walton to have made what 
is theatrically termed a hit inthe part of the Baron, his acting being inferior only to 
that of Piacide —Miss Clara Fisher was about to proceed to Cincinnatti—where 
Mr. Sinclair has likewise gone. Mrs. Austin is expected in New York, Mr. 
Walton hac returned to Philadelphia to appear with the Woods. 
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oo of Euclid, by an English gentleman, a Graduate of College, 
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Ne WEEKLY PAPER, to be called NEW YORK WEEKLY REGIS- 
TER, AND CATHOLIC DIARY, and to be published every Baturday mnorn- 
ing, commencing with the first Saturday, the Sth of October next. It will be arranged 
under two departments—-the religious and the 4 
The religious will contain proofs, that Catholiciem is compatible with ervil 


poplar amet ye OF ea clear and lucid of the Catholic doctrines, 
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view of religious controvers » wea 

represent the Catholic Faith ; will exhibit « connected view of the present state of the 
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The secular will contain a 
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oved that a chapter which, when its revenues said he, ‘the value of my horse.’ An opening was immediately made, Ney 
— were administered by its monks, could provide subsistence fur ten thousand men, | sprang upon the saddle, and taking the direction of the French army, soon left 
; yee ae het Mi f Napoleon ¢an now scarcely feed six or eight hundred. The abbey of Closterbock, near | in the rear those who accompanied or followed him. The horse which had ap- 

We resume our notice of these interesting Meinoirs. _The eat ao 5 | Coblentz, is an instance of this .—and let not this difference be attributed to the | peared so powerless to the Austrians, carried him off like the wind, and he was 
wee. oe the ascendant wang ws Me e Ap esa nye hy a oe The ‘ constant presence of armies, and to exhaustion: improper administration of the | near escaping ; but the trumpets sounded, and the heavy and light cavalry rode 
which that great master spirit was working in the nn . ” gl wh property is alone the cause of it. Let the most enlightened men of the army | off, and soon stopped up every issue. Ney then turned back, and with equal 
enthusiasm about the Conqueror of Lsaly syae.alt put. npiverens as coated ‘be consulted on this head: Jourdan, Joubert, Kleber, Lefebvre, &c. It would | celerity reached the spot where the Austrian generals stood aghast. + Well, 
to resign their armies that he might lead them. Moreau, it was pu : tha Pa led therefore seem advisable to restore to these countries their administrations, their | gentlemen,’ he said, * what think you of the animal now! Is be not worthy of 
was to marry one of Napoleon's sisters ; aud generals and ae ig enagtonyer tege Their scattered squadrons sufficiently proved the aflirmative. A 


’ . - - 

i sivil tr als, their magistrates, and their own customs. Let the chief com- j his master ? 

‘ 4 i Plt s Tey saw the change ©'vil tribunals, Lag , oe 

pay He ethers ae oablie, mtigee | leg ; missaire-ordonnateur, or his subordinates, under the inspection of the ceneral- | little confused at their mistake, they henceforth guarded their prisoner more 
in the domestic, as well as pub ; 
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j t ion: joiced inthe return . . . . . ” 
bli he ack = oe a no se in-chief. make the demands of corn, cattle, horses, and generally of all things j carefully, and took care not to jest again about his horse. 
asare an, was trou many fears. . : - | — eal « Bae satin ilitn Ear 5s tein aa Bi Wa aie se PWS 
Re ee 8 ee yi che anenn dite e% required by the defenders of the state. —_—— 


NY GENTLEMAN of Great Britain, who is about returning there, can hear “%® 














1? will not public spirit be 


. i A } P inane 6 1s » perceiver 
ayo henge Saves ene ta.sag, some iloee snd ogee. = oe ; * « But, it may be said, are you not going backware 
very day some ferocious orde t stty tyre ras suppressed, As ’ res ’ ae Areene that es 5 anadialens Fee pe wil ie Bich “rte 
that every day some ferocious order, or some petty tyranny was * hostazes destroyed in the country ; and if the territory should remain attached to France, | £& of an Agency that will be rendered profitable, by addressing the Editor of this 
Ste bs - ¢ . . t » 9R* 
5 iceply implanted there! Expe- | ode nig [Sept. 28—st. 


for the forced loan, a slight tax had been imposed, ane 
Each individual Frenchman could now marry, and work for his 
livelihood in any manner he thought proper. No man had now to dread the I deny that the inhabitants can ever hate us more thar 
interference of a free agent of the Directory ; it was no longer necessary Ree | . the sipbiates nie  eknts of pe ace were to leave us strictly the 
the ties of his dearest affections, or submit to prescribed igre sas sins ant See? our limits, I doubt the expedient of establishing the constitutional regime in the | abilities. 

in fine, civil liberty remained unshackled Nevertheless the power of govern- | ‘e Archbishopric of Treves, the Duchy of Berg, | ‘tea tines, addressed to A. A, at the office of this paper, will moet immediate at- 


will not hatred of the republican name remain ¢ 


a subsiitute 
rience ought to have counteracted our desire to munic 


set at liberty. GENTLEMAN wishes to procure a situation in a genteel family, as private 
fy 


tutor, of the French language, Mathematics, Writing, Geo , , 
i they do at present; and | aa at e Poet BNZUAEes » Writing, Geography, History, 
; i F ing. 
le x one e . > 
left bank for | "Phe most eatisfactory references will be given as to his character, morality, and 


epalize Europe. Moreover, 

















aces are no longer be- 
d to the pub- | @W? rulers. 
conqnest to oppress the natives, he was more than once 


a necessary severity in repressing such abuses 





stowed by 
lic good. 

you may be 
eminent services to your country. 
have obtained ; and another, in the appointment of Mortier, 
known here, to the command of the 17th division. Be vot, therefore, uneasy 


any longer, and depend upon it, my dear Ney, that all will go on well. ; 
= Seat ona Bieaeeny> haere reste _ | burden to the individual upon whom he is billeted ; detachments sometimes 
Napoleon soon found out the way of soothing the democratic temper oe pilfer rations from the villages 1n which they are quartered ; and vanguards now 
bravest officers: they seldom murmured on promotion ; and, when Ney returned nd then take a few heads af cattle from the owners. Bot thie io merely eteihing | 
from leading the van of the army of the North, he found that Bonaparte was | the surface of the water; the rulers of these countries alone draw it off—war offers | 
ready to honour him to the height of his deserts. There ver a arg them none but lucky chances. ‘They impose contributions, and shamelessly rob | 
about Ney, which Napoleon could not avoid liking : his presence o . min , 118 | those whose interest they are bound to defend. if complaints are made—if there is 
great bravery, his love of his soldiers, his desire to see the good and re any deficiency in the supplies, the enemy is there to bear the blame ;—the enemy | eember, and of the latier on the Ist of April next. These splendid establishments are 
promoted, and his scorn and detestation of whatever was mean and selfish, were | 108 viven orders which must be obeyed. It is still worse when a country passes | deemed inadequate to accommodate the numerous visitors who resort to the Falls in 
all points which, asa man, the First Consul would naturally admire ; while, as a antes a teow domination. Some of the former rulers cloak their own robberies | the snes peanen, Seon Seoaaf nell shel ges Appt The building of Baths 
politician, he would see in him an armed right hand, which promised conquests | der an exaggeration of the burdens they have borne ; others magnify these | poe Bone AE bs caonaute ee ne un ponies Meemnend stecmmc- 
and glory. Nor was Ney insensible we the uncommon merits of his new master : burdens in order to obtain indemnities. And in justice we must add, that if prietors are determined alone to treat with those who thoroughly understand the 
he spoke of him always asthe first of leaders and the best of men,—they were exactions which the French officers had not made, were sometimes imputed to dering such accommodation as Ladies and Gentlemen of distinction are accustomed 
soon to be more closely acquainted. N Pia ee | them, they were, on the other hand, often taxed with spoliations of which they | reesive —— cage» ed — por sd ae eee in Europe, 
wy LYS eee ’ . 7 j > sy’ she 4 P : omen r. . . . None need apply withou 1e most § slactory € ence as f . 
tecanued de meshed hee te fe auerh — pence og get were really guilty. But in such cases, ponishment oe a a aig ws - Wiser Catena “por tylipaaaeaaa leita aay ~—ae—d_ 
Madame Bon; - 1 f this resolution, and wis! ult -oncur in effect- offending parties, no matter who they were. be BE neral oO ae Tr, - eben a Letters post paid to be addressed to Jas. Robinson Esq. resident agent at the City 
ingit. S ec een. spe elma bninge te eyes please on the rights of conquest were such as to remove more than ordinary scruples, | of the Falls, Queenston, Upper Canada, or to Messrs, Buchanan & Co. Montreal 
ing it. Shehad recourse to those means which a woman knows so well how to had appropriated to his own use two horses which had struck his fancy. ‘The | and the Editor of the Albion, New York. [Sept. 21. ti 


“pl! ats ial P Dhan a P P . > otwe J ara Falls, Se 
ompey, ual » Nera, « Bhe brought about nn ps — peasant to whom they belonged, and whose whole fortune they constituted, comn- | _ Ntazara Falls, Sept. 14. 
hood TT tr ng. She was the daughter of a Fath ec iy oF eato Ney. The marshal,.in asgvere and peremptory order, commanded that | AKE ONTARIO STEAM-BOA T—NOTICE.—The splendid low pressure 
rer ee ti ang ve had been greatly reduced by the revolution, SI ; ecelver- | he had taken; then, altering his mind, he eompinioed ¥ i -+ firet refused steamer, Great Britain. Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 
, : irown into adungeon, and her mother, condemned to suahanen seen parshal’s order. ‘If my order appears strange t ed of the gente of the | ing, tor NYAEar ys opal ‘Be erapaet pengeny leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- 
ame sentence, elude it at the cost : F J Uy enw arshé ° i ars an 0 you,’ wrote Ney, « , nave Nigg ett valling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope 1 York: 

. the cost of her th 0! ttinacy in keeping Ney, ‘what must | G*%° Niagara every § bags as es pe, and York: will 
ruffian grasp of her persecutors a last = = age Srpprevins from the aie yg ae ir me gp in keeping that which does not belong to you 1 ~ New You) kt very Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Dieweno (state of 
“ Josephine we sett 7 — 0 } er children. { Eas £ acting does not suit me, and I have applied fur your recs r - |, | ae the ste 

ture aati she thee * promoting the happiuess of a soldier whose fu- | 20 doubt be soon removed to another division ; in the Hea Bey - ee | ee 
. ; ’ ye same time that she procured for t , : restore the horses.’ The fol] Page ¥ _— *, you must 
the brilliant and honourable 3 rie t red for her young friend 5 rses. 1€ following will give an idea of the severity with whic 
titled, and which Ney’ ‘ ~— In society to which this interesting girl was en- the marshal visited these shameful robberies. It is a letter which he add ve h | KD every morning at 6 o'clock A. M. for the head uf the | 
ware pose Dyes Le ys may aor and the high respectability of his character, to another general officer, who was apt to forget the differenc bn addre oe as the same day. This boat has been fitted -. —e — ores in the 
secure for her. osephine therefore is ns : which did itt ore . : ae ice between that | COStUy style. 1d furnished in the mos 
: ? t , ’ gave Ney aletter of in- ich did, and that which did not belong , ‘ : : . on 
ap “hc aunt in the following note, as grateful to his i he feelings as it an able and valuable officer. «1 ss, Ris but who in ye respects was eee Beontion Ww r be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the Giese wi 
attering to the family to whom it was add . ; i aati ress io you, my dear general, un a Or 8 description of the interesting objects and beautiful ae sa te teaage 
) s dressed. surprise at your now stating th: g . : : + MY | this Lal he 'T ied hyects and beautiful scenery on the , 
“Ten , ‘ Stating that it was only at St. John’s ane) s Lake, see the Travellers Guide for !8: ‘ 220) - yon the shores of 
May I Via tans ee a the rye which you requested for Citizen Auguié eR that your secretary left you to negotiate the Botsen Lille: por co aed anaes of Ne eincaisiaran yet ay hy 
. fill read it. ave not mentioned ini il ew reusbranth 7 led _- sigs) ng INS, whereas, at so ger r une 22—6m 
I know and think of xentioned in it all the good which ‘ » you pledged your word of honour to me that you w , NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PAC ". — 
you ; for I would leave this amiable family th ; seventy-five thousand francs : vat you would remit 7 E wii AVRE PACKETS ~ 
of discovering your good ‘ i amily the satisfaction > nd francs to the paymaster (being the amount of these bil! Ships, Masters. | Daysof Sail ‘ 
- qualities themselves. But I here repeat th together with the suins y oi : wd of these bills, ysof Saling from| Days of Sailin 
of the interest which both B nde *peat the assurance | | © ns you received in cash,) the moment your aid-de-c ‘ ew- York ey aging 
; onaparte and I take in this marria i turned, who had left Botzen for Basle. Y your aid-de-camp re- | No. 1. France E. Funk, [Dec ‘ Havre. 
satisfaction which Bonaparte wi : triage, and of the ’ Na otzen for Basle. You have not answered the lette : © Suliv, AP eee Jec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,/Jan. 24,.May 24. Sent 
e will feel in promot "es I reques sia ailli ee wered the letter which » Suily, C.A.Forhes| “ 8.) & jean. <4, May 24,Sept.24 
p ing the happiness of two persons quested General Dutaillis to write to you on this subject ; and you avoided 3. Francois Ist, "Pell, ra eb. 1, June 1; Oct. i, 
2 ] 8, “ R “ 


: | Palatinate, the Huandstruck, t 
tai ; . te ad encroached upon certain rights ; and Pal: » he \ ’ panic ie : 
ment having become concentrated, it had encroac hed upo u ; bi > ‘ : oa Aen i ie Pease i Se ican! fica. | PeRUOns Sept, 28 
‘o 3 adily f franchises which they have already enjoyed. ‘The &c. No people can become ! publicans ina day, and they who purchase free- | ~ — ’ : : uSept. 28. 
men do not read! y forego franchises which they he wer 77 rT. dom at so high a price seidom leve it, after being accustomed under a monarch | REPARATORY St HOOL.—MR. JOHN L. PHILLIS 5, respectfully mforms 
privileges of the city were reduced, and elections were no longer direct. ‘The ad at least scarcely any. ‘Therefore. before we ascertain | the inhabitants of St. Augustine, that he opened a school for the instruction of 
representatives voted, but did not debate the Jaws they passed. ‘The tribune had | t© pay no taxes, or at least scarcely any- Ge sor ging hi —e youth, onthe Ist of August last. The following branches of an English education are 
: ce ge ieand % safeguard to liberty ; and Ney, who till now had cared | hether our opinions may become those of the Germans, from whom nature has | taught :—Spetling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, and Geography 
jong bee e ) _" ba araeney ” ee ’ seed to sence | formed us so different, let us wage wat at their cost, since their sovereign forces | tr > His charges are moderate.—Those parents who purpose placing their children 
my ee, ver am hove ee ee fiir Th a na ich € aeleded the nobles | Ss to make war. You are not going backwards. “When you introduced laws | ander his tuition, will have the kindaess to let hun know. 
‘ ay arte . 2o still on > aw 4 v4 » ce 2€8 ee 7 : BS ie a ° } ‘ nan”) aka : , , P assis 
“ Other acts displeased him still more. he laws whi Ae ner ve °S | into the conquered territories, which could take place only after peace, it would Ax ARD.—Mr. Phillips, seu'r., takes this opportunity of recommending his son to the 
from public employments, had been renealed ; and individuals who had been | FONG ’ ‘ P a wi oe atid | notice of the public, as in every. way qualified to instruct youth, having been his as- 
; - : te : then be time to send commissioners thither ; and as they would then have no | | . 5 g : 
banished for crimes against freedom, were admitted into the Senate. Soldiers, thie 3 : bt succeed if they conducted themselves | sistant fur some years, | : 
though they care litle about theories, are extremely su ceptible concerning the | ©xactions to make, they would no doubt succeed if they conducted themselves | Mfr, Phillips will continue his sehool open, assisted by his danghters, [Sept. 28, tf] 
owMev cz é ~ *s, are 3 4 a} Ssecyp a S ) | P 9 1 a bre he tn pels eo Bng a 6é ! 
: see Sekt str here- | With prudence. {DIELS ORDINARY, No, 71 Libertyest., oppostte Clinton Lunch, (only twe 
-hoice of men appointed to put these theories into practice , and the troops there- | pital ae 3 7 : ‘ ee oe ~ hinh | é ws On NARY, No. i 4 yest., oppo linton Lunch, (oniy two 
one ~ ve ust at iE appointrment of ir digidoal who had shown thein- | The lite of Ney, from the moment of his marriage till the fatal hour in which | J 4 doors from Broadway,) New York, conducted by Mrs. Goold.—Phis novel 
> som: s s - ap ne jGIVIGUaLS j ad sii npr . > - . : ‘ : ? oN, ungtay \ ‘ : 2 . 
ytd hier’ ve ; stitati . Ney was enemy to oppression, and would he !aid down his arms and became a victim, 1s written Ib that of Napoleon: his | esiablishinent has been opened atthe earnest solicitation of several Gentlemen of high 
selves hostile to free institutions. Ney was an nem PE — : ; "| wonderful exploits and hairbreadth escapes, in the Russian expedition, are almost | standing 1 the city, who have long regretted that such an establishment (so necessary 
neither perpetuate nor extend it; but he would enter into no pact with the emi- & ek : ey ane appr eas 6 ‘ pes for the accommodation of Ladies from the country aud Ladies from the upper part of 
cm . ; had bee without parallel. He had all the impeteous valour of. + urat, With teu times his |‘) ’ : pper part of 
grants, still less would he suffer them to command those by whom they had been ; , whe His name li live long as bravery | the city, Who do not wish to return home to dinner,) had not long since been opened 
conquered Like Moreau and Macdonald Lefebvre bad concurred m the coolness, and twenty times his tanente. is name will live so long as bravery | 0). subscribers, preprieters of the Clinton Lunch, having leased the private hou 6 
ou. 4 J +] « aVac 'Olle ’ Gu Met 4 one = 4 wn ak . 7 ale se 
establishment of the Consulate; and to him Ney confided his fears, asking him and military skill are in rene st with the world. : | directly opposite their celebrated establishment, have mode arrangements forthe ac- 
‘ “, : etl brave soldiers of the army of S smmbre-et-Meuse | Of Ney’s consideration of the people it 1s statec— commodation ot Ladies with Breakfast and Dinners; as also Hot Cotte and Tea, 
, ¢ ; > s ri soldiers ‘ . i . ae 4 7 Tall - Names 2. ss - ‘sy . 
PAS wort Gt Litierucee, B ine orev tS aati ee hey had} _ ‘° Warring only with armies, and respecting the inhabitants of the countries | Jellies and Custards, and Oysters of the best quality in all their yarieties—at all hours 
were to become a prey to intrigue, and delivered up to those whom they hac fA, eg Serve Sootuethe yah | and at a minutes’ notice,—which is now open, 
; r etal . “ . | through which he passed, and whom he considered already unfortunate enoush | °") ; ‘ F a bs 
> tle ¢ n this letter, .Nveé § ) $ € is € 9 1al ¢ , ‘ : F a . _— " ie , i de tment ider e exclusive direction of Mrs. Gook whe . } 
defeated in battle? In this letter, Ney she wed that his heart was lacerated, an M4 whe territories they inhabited made the seat of war in tneeiet eid 1. lepartment will be under the exclu ' f Mrs. ie ee 
Lefebvre hastened to apply balm to the wound. - eee Oe ee "aad : ’ | known to the pubhe as a supericr caterer, and who will personally superinterd 
as N i. r Ney,’ he replied ; ‘times are altered, pl ed such countries against the wants of his soldiers, and the injustice of their | (his establishment. Ladies who bonour her with their patron: ge, may rely upog 
rp seni d. . l ideration must now yiel Inexorable towards those who took advantage otf the disorder of | every attention to their cc mfort which they could possiply experience in any hotel 
cary ars a ‘ons Ti s v pie. ( . 
intrigue, and every pei ona consideration mu te Bae obliged to exercise the | in the city. 
Do uot believe, then, all that is told you about the government, which, utmost vigilance, and display A rich Bill of Fore, comprising all the delicacies and Relishes of the season, will 
assured, is wholly devoted to those who, like you, have rendered my ida ipa, nti be found on the table, from which Ladies may select, and which will be served up in 


+ . 7 7 TT an Meaew | X 

You see a proof of it in the confidence | Not that such things were of frequent occurrence. Honour and de licacy | = few moments. [Sept. 28-tf. GOOLD & ATKINS, Proprietors. 
generally accompanied the French armies ; and if complaints were sometimes | z men Spe ; 
g ) NAMILY BOARDING HOL SE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, 


whe was tones le, 1 t t ho bear the burdens of war are apt to exaygerai | 
qi vas because they who bes ie burdens a 2 3 kargerate | “ i 
See, & wey eee eee © ge wlhger P will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 
| yernment House, Public Offices, and the College. 


selfishness of their own rulers, | 
The soldier isa York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—-3 mo. 
BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
eVilliam sireet, New York {Jan. 6. 
HOTELS TO LET AT THE CITY OF THE FALLS. 
T ageneral meeting of the Proprietors of the grounds at the Falls of Niagara, 


whereon they have begun the founding of a city, it was concluded to let the 
Pavilion and Ontario Houses, possession of the former if required on the Ist of De- 





their sufferings, often increased by the avidity and 
Doubtless there are many extortions which cannot be avoided. 
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aavhaes eae and Brockville. For freight or pass2ge apply to Mr. Marilly, 
at office, pee or atthe steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara 
NEC oe x lJune 29—3m. W. P. WALTER, Age 
ENECA LAKE, New Steawrimo-crenevETc ann LTER, Agent 

° * Evans, leaves Geneva 
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' ' ak | ove ty 24, 


A **Lapacerte Bonar :? 
“ Ney was delighted wi 4 at 7 ONAPARTE,. 
+ ith these prospect i : ¥ sacrec i itary 
young lady was as elegant and eceomplished in aan bony vet o - ying sreniabinhes ah mean his word of honour. I have hitherto deferred 
, ; , as § yas beautiful in per- | “ ore the emperor, in considerati 2 services y j 
son, and preparations were soon made for the wedding. In spite of Ney’s ag rendered during the present pe and in ey say ag Mapa rae wes 
. at you would not—to 
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cess in his profession, and the comm: j : 
j ‘ mmands wh 2 ; ai use y wn words—destroy +) ‘ 
fare, his private fortune was but trifling ; for iS pened ant 4, ei wh auido ra seret anf sake of money, the good opinion which > New oem aaa ’ S jApril 1, Aug. 1, D 
ng; ssessed only a small e y entertain of your delicacy Tame : - New Shi . 2 > “lug. te. I 
y state, your delicacy. But I now geclare to you, general, Poland, Py Sky. 16 el eg a 8! fy a? 
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whose value did not exceed eighty ‘ - §«6o' Thi : All le ! 
ghty thousand francs. ‘This was singular in a ge- that I will lay the whole affair before his Majesty, unless, in six days from the Eri j. Fonk 
: ohh J, Funk, 
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neral officer of the van-guard, but i 
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